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A Faithful Account of the Processions and Ceremonies 
observed in the Coronation of the Kings and Queens of 
England ; Exemplified in that of their late most sacred 
Majesties King George the Third and Queen Charlotte: 
With all the other Interesting Proceedings connected 
with that magnificent Festival. Embellished with ele- 
gant Engravings. Edited by Richard Thomson, 8vo, 
pp. 99. London, 1820, 


A pertop of nearly sixty years has elapsed since the 
splendid ceremonial of a coronation took piace in this 
country ; the interest that it excited, the eagerness with 
which ladies of the highest rank crowded to get a glance 
at the procession, and the great sums that were paid for 
seats at the windows which could command a view of it, 
have all been faithfully recorded, and are now matters of 
history. Whether the approaching coronation will excite 
the same enthusiastic anxiety we know not; but it is cer- 
tain, that a large portion of the society in the metropolis, 
gre looking forward to it with eager hope and expecta- 
tion. 

To gratify in some degree the natural curiosity of the 
public respecting so splendid a ceremonial, Mr. Thomson 
has compiled an account of the coronation of 1761, ‘in 
order that correct ideas may be formed of the nature of 
such a national ceremony ; and this will serve a double 
purpose, namely, to describe and explain the scenes to 
those who may have an opportunity of viewing it, and to 
convey a tolerable conception of it to those who will not.’ 

Such has been the object of the author (or as he mo- 
destly styles himself the editor) of the work before us, and 
we know no person into whose hands the subject could 
have fallen with so fair a chance of receiving justice. Mr. 

homson, though a very young man, and not known to 
the public, has a deservedly high reputation among the 
antiquarian literati, for his industrious researches and 
intimate knowledge of the heraldic antiquities of his 
“ountry, And if the present work cannot lay claim to 
nginality, it certainly may to an industrious research, 
ee to a correctness which, however essential, is not al- 

si to be met with in works of this nature :-— 
Mar ceremonials have differed but little for several 
ume AE with the exception of some parts having be- 
besent refos ms we others being changed to agree with the 
ce wou “ church service, they remain nearly the same 
to ' Fre — w “ heraldic splendours were first introduced 
commosi , ne = the coronation ritual which is now most 
ing of Kin lo Wed, is that which was observed at the crown- 
* este utngrany the Second and Queen Mary; which was 
this subject 3 so extensive a plan, that, says a writer upon 
ject in the year 1761, “it was, questionless, designed 
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the king’s express command, was recorded in the most pom- 
pous manner, which has been followed, with little variation, 
in the several coronations since,”? ? 


Mr. Thomson has therefore confined himself to the 
coronation of George III, and his work contains a com- 
plete history of the various ceremonies observed on the 
demise of one king and the accession, coronation, &c. of 
his successor. In giving the order of the various proces- 
sions, he has been very careful to supply the names of the 
individuals who at that time filled the important offices ; 
a task of no ordinary difficulty, and which must have 
cost him considerable labour. It would much exceed 
our limits to give an account of these processions and 
ceremonies, and no extract can do justice to the general 
merits of the work; we shall, however, select a few pas- 
sages, Speaking of the office of king’s champion, Mr. 
Thomsen says,— 


‘ There is probably no part of the coronation ceremeny, so 
pore interesting as the champion’s challenge ; for it is a 
cind of scenic exhibition, which fixes itself on the mind, and 
seems an undecayed fragment of England’s former chivalric 
exercises. Rapin relates, that the first mention of the king’s 
champion appearing at a coronation, was in 1377, at the 
crowning of King Richard the Second. He, however, sup- 
poses that the office was of much greater antiquity, since the 
then champion claimed it by virtue of his manor of Scrivels- 
by, which evidently shews that the duty was vested im the 
manor. Philip de Marmyun, who lived in the time of King 
Henry III, is known to have been the king’s champion ; and 
some writers suppose that the office existe antecedent to the 
Norman Conquest. ‘They support this argument by stating, 
that as the early Norman Sovereigns had no right to the En- 
glish throne, so they would not rest their pretensions on the 
issue of a single combat, and that, in consequence, the cere- 
mony of achallenge was suppressed, until time had given 
somewhat of a legal title to the monarchs of the Normau 
line.’ 

At the coronation of his late Majesty, the office of 
champion was enjoyed by John Dymocke, Esq. as being 
lord of the manor of Scriveslby, in Lincolnshire. Between 
the first and second courses, the champion entered the 
hall, completely armed in one of his Majesty’s best suits 
of white armour, mounted on a fine white horse, the same 
which King George II. rode at the battle of Dettingen, 
richly caparisoned, and attended by the Earl Marshal, 
the Lord High Constable, heralds, trumpeters, &c.— 


‘ The passage to their Majesties’ table being cleared by the 
Knight Marshal, the Herald at Arms, with a loud voice, pro- 
claimed the champion’s challenge, at the lower end of the 
hall, in the following words :— 


«If any person, of what degree soever, high or low, shall 
deny or gainsay our sovereign lord King George III. King 
of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, 
&c. grandson and next heir to our sovereign lord King 
George il. the last King, deceased, to be the right heir to 
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the imperial crown of the realm of Great Britain, or that he 
ought not to enjoy the same; here is his champion, who saith 
that he lieth, and is a false traitor, being ready in person to 
combat with him ; and in this quarrel will adventure his life 
against him, on what day soever shall be appointed.” 


‘The champion then threw down his gauntlet; which, 
having/aid a short time, the herald took up and returned. 

‘They next advanced in the same order to the middle of 
the hall, where the herald made proclamation as before ; and 
lastly, to: the foot of the steps, when the herald, and those 
who preceded him, going to the top of the steps, made pro- 


- clamation a third time, at the end whereof, the champion 


again cast down his gauntlet; which, after some time, being 
taken up, and returned to him by the herald, he made a low 
obeisance to his Majesty. Then the cup-bearer brought to 
the King a gilt bowl of wine, with a cover; his Majesty 
drank to the champion, and sent him the bow! by the cup- 
bearer. his the champion, having put on his gauntlet, re- 
ceived, and retiring a little, drank t ereof, again made his 
humble reverence to his Majesty, and, being accompanied 
as before, rode out of_the hall, taking the bowl and cover 
with him as his fee. 

‘Immediately after the return of the champion, garter 
king of arms, attended by the rest of the heralds, thrice pro- 
claimed his Majesty’s style at three separate parts of the hall, 
and each time in as many different languages; viz, Latin, 
French, and English. The first proclamation-was upon the 
top of the steps, near the royal table, the second near the 
centre of the hall, and the third at the lower end of the same. 
dhe various forms were as follow :— 


‘ Serenissimi, potentissimi, et excellentissimi monarche 
Georgii Tertii Dei Gratia, Magne Britanniz, Francie, 
et Hiberniz, Regis, Fidei Defensoris. 

‘ Du tres haut, tres-puissant, et tres excellent monarque, 
George le Troisieme, par la Grace de Dieu, Roy de 
Grande Bretagne, France, et Irlande, Defenseur de 
la Foi. 

‘The most high, most mighty, 2nd most excellent mo- 
narch, George the Third, by the Grace of God, King 
of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, Defender of 
the Faith. 


‘the second course was then served up with the same 
ceremonies as the first, and several of the services allowed by 
the court of claims, were afterwards performed. 

‘ About ten o’clock the peeresses, by the courtesy of their 
majesties, began to withdraw, in order to avoid, as much as 
possible, the crowd without, which was assembled to gaze 
upon royalty. Ashort time after that hour, the King and 
Queen departed in the same manner as they came; and, ac- 
cording to former custom, the hall doors were immediately 
thrown open, and the multitude admitted, when every thing 
that remained of the festival, was seized upon and carried 
away.’ 


On this part of the subject we have the following curi- 
ous note :— 


‘ In the Gentleman’s Magazine, for 1764, page 28, is an ex- 
tract from a letter addressed to the Duke of Devonshire, which 
contains the following singular anecdote: ‘ It is publicly said 
too, that the young pretender himself came from Flanders to 
see the coronation, that he was in Westminster Hall during 


the coronation, and in town two or three days before and after 


it, under the name of Mr. Brown; and being asked by a gen- 
tleman who knew him abroad, how he durst venture hither, 
his answer was, that he was very safe.” This relation receives 
additional strength trom a part of a letter written by David 
Hume, in 1773, which is as follows:—« But what will sur- 
prise you more, Lord Marshal, a tew days after the coronas 
tion of the present King, told me that he believed the young 
Pretender was at that time in London, or, at least, had been 
>o very lately, and had come over to see the show of the co- 
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son for this strange fact. ‘ Why,’ says he, ‘ a gentleman told 
me so, who saw him there, and whispered in his ear—« os 
Royal Highness is the last of all mortals whom I should ig 
ect. to. see here.’—* It was curiosity that led me,’ saiq the 
other; “‘ but, I assure you,’ added he, ‘ that the person who js 
the cause of all this pomp and magnificence, is the map | 
envy the least!’ ” i” 

‘ it has also been reported, ‘in addition to these evidence; 
that when the champion cast down his gauntlet for the Jag 
time, a white glove fell from some of the spectators, who 
were inan elevated situation ; and that, on its being handed to 
the champion, he demanded, ‘* who was his fair foe?” SUppo- 
sing that some lady had accidentally dropped it. As soon a 
this story became public, it was instantly connected with the 
young chevalier, and the glove was said to have been thrown 
by him, who was present in femaje attire. ‘That the latte; 
might have been the case, seems, from the letters already 
cited, to be extremely probable, but it also appeared imposs. 
ble that any one should thus hazard so much, as the casting 
down a gage tothe King’s champion would bring upon them. 
Such was the light in which the affair was viewed at the time. 
and it soon passed away entirely disbelieved.’ 


Froin a very circumstantial description of the regalia, 
royal robes, &c. we select the following account of the 
coronation chair :— 


‘ King Edward’s chair, (commonly called St. Edward’s,) js 
an ancient seat of solid hard wood, with back and sides of the 
same, variously painted, in which the kings of Scotland were 
in former periods constantly crowned: but having been 
brought out of the kingdom by King Edward ], in the year 
1296, after he had totally overcome John Baliol, King of Scots, 
it has ever since remained in the Abbey of Westminster, and 
has been the royal chair in which the succeeding kings ani 
queens of this realm have been inaugurated. It is in height 
six feet seven inches, in breadth at the bottom thirty-eight 
inches, and in depth twenty-four inches: from the seat to the 
bottom is twenty-five inches, the breadth of the seat within 
the sides is twenty-eight inches, and the depth eighteer 
inches. At nineinches from the ground is a board, supportec 
at the four corners by as many lions. Between the seat anc 
this board is enclosed a stone, commonly called Jacob's, « 
the Fatal Marble Stone, which is an oblong of about tweity- 
two inches’ in length, thirteen inches broad, and elevel 
inches deep, of a steel colour, mixed with some veins of rec. 
History relates, that it is the stone whereon the Patriare 
Jacob laid his head, in the plain of Luz*. It is also adde 
that it was brought to Brigantia, in the kingdom of Gallic 
in Spain, in which place Gathcl, King of Scots, sat on Itas? 
throne. Thence it was conveyed into Ireland by =u 
Brech, who was King of Scots, about seven hundred years be 
fore Christ’s time ; from thence into Scotland, by King le 
gus, about three hundred and seventy years afterwards; 
in the year 850, it was placed in the Abbey of Scone, In" 
Sherifidom of Perth, by King Kenneth, who caused It" 
enclosed in this wooden chair, and a prophetical verse to 
engraved, of which the following is a translation:— | 

Should fate not fail, where’er this stone is found 
The Scots shall monarchs of that realm be crown’d: 


This is the more remarkable, by its having, been - ri 
the person of King James the lirsi, grandfather to the ant 
cess Sophia, Electress Dowager of Hanover, grandmonne 
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filled 


; de Genesis, chap. xxviii. verse 10. “ And Jacob weat® 
from Beersheba, and went toward Haran. / 

‘11. And he lighted upon a certain place, and tarried ther 
night, because the sun was set: and he took of the stones of the? 
and put them for his pillows, and lay down in that place to gleep. 

***33. And Jacob rose up early in the moruipg, an : 
stone he had put for his pillew, and set it up for a pillar, and por 
upon the top af it. 

** 19. And he called the name of that place Beth- 
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ronation, and had actually seen it. Ll asked my lord the rea- 


name of that city was called Luz at the first.” ’ 
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King George the Second, who was grandfather to his late 


; ing Georgethe Third. 

a Ptr’ aiewe on chair having, (together with the golden 
sceptre and crown of Scotland,) been solemnly offered by 
King Edward the First, to St. Edward the Confessor, in the 
year 1297, (from whence it derives the appellation of St. Ed- 
<vard’s Chair,) has ever since been kept in the chapel called 
by hisname, with a tablet affixed to it, whereon several Latin 
verses are written, in the old English character.’ 


Mr. Thomson and his publisher, thinking, no doubt, 
that the account of a splendid ceremonial should be 
splendidly got up, have most successfully enlisted the 
aid of graphic and typographic decoration, The engra- 
vings are four in number; the first is ‘ the form of pro- 
cession to the coronation,’ and contains several hundred 
figures ; including, in their proper costumes, all classes of 
individuals, from the King and Queen under their canopy, 
to the ‘ King’s herbwoman.’ The other engravings are 
a ground plan of Westminster,’ ‘the champion per- 
forming the challenge,’ and ‘the ancient coronation chair 
and regalia.” They are all extremely well exeeuted, and 
the last is from a drawing by the author. The work is 
beautifully printed, particularly the forms of procession ; 
and it is published at a price which speaks much in 
praise of the liberality of the bookseller. On the whole, 
we feel no hesitation in declaring our conviction, that the 
hope of the author will be realized; that his work § will 
be thought worthy of preservation for future reference, 
not only asa work of curiosity, but also as an ample 
assistant to the ceremony of a modern coronation.’ 


SOC LOL OLE OCLC LAL LE CPAP EL EL APEF 


Anecdotes of Enterprize. By Sholto and Reuben Percy, 
Brothers of the Benedictine Monastery Mont Benger. 
18mo. pp. 180. London, 1820. 


Tuts volume forms the fifth part of the * Percy Anec- 
dotes,’ a work of which we have already spoken very fa- 
vourably. The ‘Anecdotes of Enterprize’ justify our 
former opinion, and induce us to class the ¢ Percy Anec- 
dotes’ as one of the most interesting publications of the 
day. The volume before us comprizes a variety of anec- 
dotes illustrative of every species of enterprize, naval, mi- 
litary, scientific, and commercial ; and it is almost impos- 
sible to read them without feeling some portion of the en- 
thusiasm which animated the adventurers whose actions 
are thus recorded. We select a few anecdotes as speci- 
mens of the work :— 


“General Meadows.—At the siege of one of the forts of 
ippoo Sultan, the breach was found practicable, and the 
storming party ordered for two o’clock in the morning. Ge- 
neral Meadows determined to be one ofit: but when he came 
tothe breach, finding it impossible to get up without assist- 
ance he called out to the soldiers, “ Bravo, my fine fellows, 
well done; but is there none of you that can stop to help your 
little general?” «* Oh!” replied an Irish grenadier, ‘ and is 
it you, general; then, by the powers, we’ll not go without 
you. Pil help you up, let what will come of it!” and he was 

"ae as his word. 
BS general, with a small army, was once sur- 
all his, y a superior force, in the Coimbatore country, and 
Sir Jahn Pen cations cut off. Colonel, afterwards General 
20h we Deh oyd, was despatched in quest of him, and so ardu- 
out tans € enterprize, that he actually passed three days with- 
ral Meade, ne at length met two native horsemen of Gene- 
orineat ows’ body guard, from whom he received such in- 
him ot vot the general’s situation, as enabled him to join 
at Velladi. The meeting of these officers may well be 


| 


conceived, after each had foreboded the worst fate for the 
other; General Meadows flew into Floyd’s arms, and ex- 
claimed with his usual spirit, “* My dear colonel, yours is the 


feat, and mine the defeat.”’ 


‘General Meadows gave out in general orders, that the 
word difficulty was unknown in the military dictionary and 
among such troops as he then had the honour to command. 
He did but justice to his gallant comrades ;_for, led on by the 
brave Floyd, they cut their way through Tippoo’s grand army, 
and before their swords all difficulties vanished.’ 

* Obedience of Orders. —A naval commander, in the reign of 
Queen Anne, was ordered to cruize with a squadron within 
certain limits on the coast of Spain. Having received infor- 
mation that a Spanish fleet was at Vigo, beyond his limits, he 
resolved to risk his personal responsibility for the good of his 
country ; he accordingly attacked and defeated the Spanish 
fleet, with uncommon gallantry. When he joined the admiral 
under whom he served, he was ordered under arrest, and was 
asked, “‘ if he did not know that, by the articles of war, he was 
liable to be shot for disobedience of orders?”” He replied 
with great composure that he was very sensible that he was, 
but added, ** the man who is afraid to risk his life in any way, 
when the good of his country requires it, is unworthy of a 
command in her Majesty’s service.” ” 

‘ Equality in Danger.—The French General Cherin was 
once conducting a detachment through a very difficult defile. 
He exhorted his soldiers to endure patiently the fatigues of 
the march. ‘* It is easy for you to talk,” said one of the sol- 
diers near him; ‘* you who are mounted ona fine horse—but 
we poor devils !”? On hearing these words Cherin dismounted, 
and quickly proposed to the discontented soldier to take his 
place. The latter did so; but scarcely had he mounted, 
when a shot from the adjoining heights struck and killed him. 
“* You see,”’ says Cherin, calling to his troops, “ that the most 
elevated place is not the least dangerous.” After which he 
remounted his horse, and continued the march.’ 

‘ Military Devotion.—In the war of La Vendee, General 
Kleber, with four thousand men, was completely surrounded 
by an overwhelming force of the enemy; and saw no other 


+ way of saving his little band, except by stopping for a short 





time the passage of the Vendeans through a narrow ravine, 
which was all that was between the two armies. He called 
an officer to him, for whom he had a particular friendship and 
esteem. ‘* Take,’ said he to him, ‘fa company of grena- 
diers; stop the enemy before that ravine; you will be killed, 
but you will save your comrades.” ‘ General, I shall do it,”’ 
replied the officer; who received the order to immolate him- 
self with as much calmness as if it had been a simple military 
evolution. ‘The prediction of Kleber was too fatally verified. 
The brave officer arrested the enemy’s progress, but perished 
in the achievement. 

‘ A similar instance of devotion was exhibited in the affair 
of Saumur, 3d of June, 1793. General Coustard gave orders 
to acorps of cavalry to carry an enemy’s battery, which pre- 
vented his going to the succour of the left of the army. 
‘“* Where are you sending us?” asked Weissen, the comman- 
der of the corps, ‘‘ To death!” replied Coustard; ‘‘the 
safety of the republic demands it.” Weilssen stopped to hear 
no more; but charging at the head of his cavalry, gained pos- 
session of the battery; the infantry, however, refusing to ad- 
vance to his support, the advantage was but momentary; the 
enemy returned in overpowering numbers, and the brave 
Weissen, and almost every one of his intrepid band, perished 
in the unequal conflict.’ 

Major General Gillespie.—At the attack on Kalunga in the 
Nepaul War, after the retreat had been sounded a second 
time, Major Ludlow took post in some ruined huts immedi- 
ately under the wall of the fort, and considerable apprehen- 
sions were fejt for him and his party, who were likely to be 
cut off. At this instant, General Gillespie saw that it was re- 
quisite to do something to save this little band of heroes; and 
being greatly vexed at the failures of the storming party, he 
turned to an officer standing by him, and said, * Sir, I will 
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‘:ke that post, or die before it.’ He then gave some orders; 


~od addressing himself to the brigade major, said, ‘ Now, 
r, Lam at yourservice.” After this he went on most gal- 
intly, waving his hat and cheering the men, until he was shot 
“ough the heart, and fell without uttering a syllable. 
Mungo Park.—The world have read with wonder the nar- 


tative of the extraordinary adventures, each of them sufficient 


‘ appal the stoutest heart, which the lamented Mungo Park 
countered in the course of his first journey into Africa; and 
sidering the well-known modesty and discretion of his 
‘raracter, the reader will not perhaps be surprised to Jearn, 
at many adventures still more extraordinary than any which 
‘e has related in his published narrative were, from a motive 


«! prudence, suppressed. 


We have been told by more than either two or three indi- 
‘ duals who enjoyed the pleasure of an intimate intercourse 
~ ith Mr. P. after he retired to Fowlshields, in the south of 

otland, that they have heard adventures recounted to them 

v Mr. P. which were altogether new to them, and exceeded 
interest and singularity any thing contained in his printed 
irnal. Among the number was the celebrated Walter Scott, 

0 was naturally induced to ask Mr. P. the reason of this 

nission. Mr. P. replied, ‘that in all cases where he had 

ormation to communicate which he thought of importance 
ihe public, he had stated it boldly, leaving it to his 

‘ders to give such credit to his statements as they might 

ear justly to deserve; but that he would not shock their 

lulity, or render his travels more marvellous, by intro- 
cing circumstances which, however true, were of little or 
moment, as they related solely to his own personal adven- 
es and escapes.” Toa Mr. E , who made a similar 
yuiry, Mr. P.’s answer was more laconic, but equally to 
> purpose. “Sir, they were too marvellous to be be- 
ed.” ° 

! trifling exception.—In 1643, St. Preuil, the governor of 
‘tens, who depended much on a stratagem that he had con- 
ved for seizing upon Arras, was anxious to engage a sol- 

‘r named Courcelles to execute it. ‘I have made choice 

you,” said he to him one day, ‘‘as the most prudent sol- 

‘that I know, for a blow that will make your fortune. The 

siness is to surprise Arras, and hear how I have planned it. 

u should disguise yourself as a peasant, and go and sell 
itin the place. After you have done this some time, you 
st quarrel with some person, and kill him with a poignard. 
. must suffer yourself to be taken; you will be tried on 
spot, and be condemned to be hanged. You know the 
‘om of Arras is, to have their executions out of the city. 
‘son this circumstance that my design depends. 1 will 
ce an ambuscade near the gate, by which you shall be 
ught out. My people will render themselves master of 
-e who shall come out, who belong to the spectacle. I will 
ch in the instant to their assistance, and make myself 
ter of the place; which as socn as lam, I shall rescue 
This is my project: what do you say to it?” ¢ It is 
’ replied Courcelles; but the thing deserves some con- 
ration.”’ ** It does,” said Saint Preuil; ‘think of it, and 
orrow let me have yveur resolution.”” The next day Cour- 
es waited on his commander. ‘ Well, my brave fellow,” 
st. Preuil, “ what do you think of my project now?” 
.’ replied Courcelles, ‘it is admirable; only I should 
that you would give me the commend of the ambuscade, 
take yourself the basket of fruit.” 
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ranni Sbogarro, a Venetian Tule; taken from the 
“rench. By Percival Gordon. 2 vols, 12mo. pp. 
10. London, 1820. 

this well-written tale we have met with more amuse- 
it than we generally expect to find in books of its de- 
vtiop. \Much of its interest is derived from associa- 
-combined with the important political events of Eu- 


rope, at the close of the last century. At the period of 
our author’s story, the revolutionary principles of France 
were in full career; they had already spread far and wide 
through the regions bordering on the Adriatic, and the 
republie of Venice was hastening to its fall. 

The hero of the tale is wrought into a character of 
considerable interest, displaying much force of conception 
and consistency of delineation: a few extracts will shew 
some of its principal features, and tend, at the same time, 
to a partial development of the story :— 


‘Istria, successively occupied and abandoned by the ar- 
mies of different nations, enjoyed, at this time, one of those 
moments of stormy liberty, tasted by a feeble people in the 
interval between two conquests. The laws had not yet re. 
sumed their force, and justice, still suspended, seemed to re- 
spect those crimes to which a revolution might give a sanc- 
tion.’ 

‘ The present was an eventful moment. The French revo- 
lution was in full and successful career. The armies of 
France, conducted by a general who seemed to hold fortune 
in his control, were overrunning Italy, and the contagion of 
revolutionizing principies was spreading far and wide among 
those rude nations who inhabit the regions of the Adriatic. 

‘ The multiplicity of irregular troops, levied in the name of 
national independence, and almost without the knowledge of 
their sovereigns, had familiarized the people to the sight of 
armed bands, descending from time to time from the moun- 
tains, and spreading themselves over the borders of the gulf. 
They were in general animated by a pure spirit of patriotism ; 
but in the rear of these, rushed a horde of those violent and 
desperate men, the refuse of the population, to whom the dis- 
orders of the body politic serve only as a pretext and license 
for crime. A host of these lawless ruffians had associated un- 
der a league disavowed by all the neighbouring governments, 
vet formidable to them all. 

‘ This league was worry 4 hostile to social order; it aimed 
openly at the destruction of all established institutions, and 
the restoration of natural rights. It proclaimed liberty and 
happiness, but its march was attended by fire, slaughter, and 

illage. Ten smoking villages already attested the progress 
of these Brethren of fhe Common Weal, for thus they named 
themselves at first, before they had'yet outraged all the deco- 
rums of society and violated all the laws. The leader of this 
sanguinary band was called Giovanni Sbogarro. . 

«The voice of fame was loud and fearful in regard to this 
brigand chief, giving him a frightful visage, a colossal forin, 
and an arm of incomparable prowess. He was said to have 
made his enemies reccil by the mere disclosure of his coun 
tenance, and the appalling terrors of his voice. It was also 
reported that he was not a simple peasant of Istria, or Croatl2, 
like the greater part of his associates, but a warrior of gre! 
skill and experience in arins, well practised in the mo es ol 
warfare of both Turks and Christians. ‘The vulgar made - 
grandson to the famous brigand Sociyiska, and persons 0° = 
higher order said that he was descended from the renow nec 
Scanderbeg, the Pyrrkus of modern [llyria. _ =" 

‘The common people, who are ever fond of the marve 
lous, embellished his history with the most singular 
incredible adventures; but all agreed in pronouncing rm 

undaunted and relentless. His name soon acquired the ce a 
brity of an ancient tradition ; and, in the figurative languay 
of the multitude, with whom al] ideas of grandeur are apt 4 
be associated with the venerable image of advanced age; ot 
was familiarly termed old Giovanni, or old Sbogarro; ¢ ant 
no person knew the number of years that had passed over ; 
head, and none of his companions who had fallen ime * 
hands of justice, had been able to give the slightest descrip 


tion of his face.’ 7 
With the history of Giovanni Sbogarro, is close!s "4 
terwoven that of the young and beautiful Anton 
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\ontalto, the younger of two sisters, possessors of an im- 
mense inheritance, and the last descendants of an illus- 
trious line. She is just seventeen, the only remaining ob- 
ject of Madame Alberoni, her widowed sister’s tender af- 
fection and solicitude, whenshe had the misfortune to find 
herself the object of the admiration and attachment of the 
formidable brigand chief, and has reason to apprehend 
his attention of bearing her away. This persuasion her 
sister and sole protector considers as the chimera of a dis- 
ordered imagination, but it overwhelms the gentle Anto- 
nia with terror and distress. These are heightened by a 
mysterious application of the burden of a blind minstrel’s 
song, apparently addressed to her in the spirit of prophecy, 
and which her timid mind adopts as ominous of her des- 
tiny. A prospect of deliverance, however, from this sub- 
ject of terror, now opportunely presents itself in a jour- 
ney to Venice, where affairs of importance with regard to 
their inheritance require the presence of Antonia and her 
sister. 

Our limits oblige us to overlook the mcidents of the 
journey, and accompany our fair travellers direct to Ve- 
nice, where we shortly recognize a former important per- 
sonage, under a new and imposing character ; he is thus 


‘The common people of every country are fond of the 
marvellous, and apt to become passionately attached to ex- 
traordinary individuats ; but Venice surpasses all other places 
in this faculty of creating idols; the object of atemporary en- 
thusiam, which often proves fatal, in its recoil, to those in 
whose favour it has been excited. 

‘ Nothing was spoken of at this time in Venice, but a young 
mysterious stranger, who had conciliated this popular admi- 
ration, so brilliant, but so fugitive. His admirable qualities 
were the subject of every conversation, and his name was in 
every mouth.’ 


This stranger is represented as a young man of the 
most fascinating countenanceand finest form, who appears 
at Venice from time to time with the train of a prince, 
but apparently only with a view of dispensing benefits, 
and exercising his benevolence: he frequents society but 
httle, and forms familiarity with no associates of either sex, 
nor is any one sufficiently advanced in his intimacy to 
know his family name, or the place of his birth; or to 
form any reasonable conjecture of his rank or occupation ; 
or the source of his immense expenditure. He is gifted 
with extraordinary powers of body and mind, and pos- 
sesses every elegant accomplishment—yet he seems to value 
himself upon none of these, and he allows them to be per- 
ceived with reluctance, as if to avoid a celebrity that 
would tear hin from himself, and from that mystery in 
which he chooses to be enveloped. 





The revolutions of states effect no change in his cir- 
cumstances, In the most turbulent periods he absents 
rane no more than ordinary, and in times of general 
~~ when travellers are subjected to great formulities 

ne precautions, his passports are always sanctioned by 


the , ° - : 
he S°verning authorities under the simple appellation of 


a 0 Orsonio, The carriage of this singular man 
tinction a, haughty and severe, yet the marked dis- 
No one ; fo 4 cry between himself and the world revolts 
this bers; 7 - feel that nature herself has established 
hee ti ond such is the universal respect the Signor 
made the etslets’ that the ‘ bare mention of his name has 
mere 5 ry etto drop from the hand of the assassin, the 
ound of his approach has calmed an insurrection, 





quieted the turbulence of a mob, and restored tranquillity 
to Venice :— 

‘ The reserve of this strange solitary man did not withko}« 
him from those miscellaneous assemblies to which each indi- 
vidual brings the tribute of his talent. He only avoide 
familiar meetings and domestic circles, to which the associ 
ates are expected to bring their confidence or their affections: 
and in such he rarely consented to appear ; but in all tha’ 
related to Antonia his established regulations seemed to va. 
nish. He seized with eagerness every opportunity of seein. 
Madam Alberoni and her sister at their own dwelling, anc 
this peculiarity soon relieved Antonia from many wearisom: 
admirers,’ : 

The immense inheritance of Antonia was calculated to 
excite the cupidity of a crowd of suitors, and several cava- 
liers of large fortune or distinguished birth had already 
placed themselves in the ranks of her admirers ; but 11 
remained for Orsonio to fix her affections; and so resist- 
less was the first glance of this singular man, that i: 
seemed as if from that moment he had taken a controu! 
over her destiny. 

Antonia had long felt a tender interest in the happi- 
ness of Orsonio, but her aitection had early taken alarm 
at some doubts excited in her mind respecting the tenets 
of his faith. She had gone one evening to her vesper 
orisons, at the ducal church of St. Mark, and had been 
some time engaged in her devotions, when she perceived, 
on his knees, a few paces before her, a man whose atti- 
tude announced a soul earnestly occupied. It was Or- 
sonio. He rose precipitately, and hurried away, and had 
already reached the portico before Antonia could overtake 
him. She then addressed him in an accent of upbraiding 


tenderness :— 

‘ «Why, is this Orsonio? What means this agitation? Do 
you then blush to manifest yourself a Christian? And do 
effusions of devotion appear to you unworthy of a manly soul, 
that you hesitate to avow them to your friends? As tome, ! 
do assure you that the greatest of my afflictions has been a 
doubt of your faith ; and I feel myself relieved from a most 
deadly anxiety by the conviction that we acknowledge the 
same God, and expect the same futurity.’”’ ’ 


Orsonio’s reply was such as afforded Antonia but little 


consolation :-— 

‘ She began to find in the late conversation, a key to the 
profound sadness of Orsonio. She readily conceived that this 
unfortunate man, deprived of that most precious favour oi 
Providence, the happiness of knowing God and of loving 
him; and cast upon the earth like a voyager on the ocean 
without a port; should feel impatient of this useless career, 
and gasp after the moment that should finish it for ever. 

‘She reflected with particular desolation on that idea of 
Orsonio, that there are certain beings, rejected of Heaven, 
predestined to eternal death, who find their punishment dur- 
ing this life, in the conviction that they shall not revive in 
another !’ 


The reflections of Antonia assumed, presently, a less 
gloomy character; for there is an elastic principle in youth 
that rises buoyant after pressure. On further considera- 
tion, she ascribed the gloom that clouded Orsonio’s facul- 
ties toa morbid state of mind, produced by the same 
causes that compelled him to a life of mystery ;_and sh 
trusted that it would wear gradually away with time, o 
be dispelled at once by some happy occurrence. ‘ Then,’ 
thought Antonia,—‘ then will those great truths, so essen- 
tial to the happiness of man, dawn brightly on the dark~- 


ness of his soul.’ 
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The following scene, which has reference to another 
incident in Orsonio’s history, will give a fair view of the 
general style and spirit of the tale before us :— 


‘ The party proceeded to the noble gardens of the convent, 
and were delighted to find themselves once more under the 
foliage of green trees, and on the elastic carpet of the velvet 

rass. 

" The graceful forms and airy drapery of the females, and 
the high chivalric port of Orsonio, appeared to singular ad- 
vantage amid this verdant scenery; while here and there the 
venerable figure of a Benedictine monk, was seen pacing with 
slow and meditative steps, along the darker and more retired 
avenues. The towers and dome, and gilded vanes of the 
church, rose high above the tall trees, or were disclosed 
through their thick foliage and scattered branches, with that 
picturesque beauty, which those solemn edifices, when sur- 
rounded by groves, never fail to possess.’ 

« Antonia and Orsonio seated themselves on the rustic 
settee. 

‘They were both silent, for the lassitude of Antonia seemed 
to require a momentary repose, undisturbed by that exertion 
of the spirits which conversation exacts. 

‘ The surrounding objects were becoming more obscure in 
the deepening shadows of twilight; when suddenly a rustling 
amid the adjacent foliage struck her ear. She imagined it to 
proceed from some bird seeking his shelter for the night, and 
nixed her eyes upon the spot to discover the little wanderer ; 
when she perceived a man’s hand cautiously separating the 
leaves. Her heart shrunk with terror, but terror generally 
imposed quiet and silence on Antonia. 

‘ The hand was as cautiously withdrawn ; but Antonia per- 
ceived, through the opening it had made, the tall figure of a 
man wrapped in a black cloak, which was muffled round the 
lower part of his face, according to the usage of the Italians 
when they seek concealment ; for masks were prohibited in 
the gardens of St. George. 

‘The muilled figure moved to the other end of the garden- 
seat, reached his hand again through the foliage, and touched 
Orsonio on the shoulder. 

‘ «« Signor,”’ said he, in a low voice, “ if you have courage 
to face an enemy step into an adjoining walk.” 

‘ Orsonio cast a glance toward Antonia; but her veil par- 
tially shaded her face, and her position indicated repose. 

‘**T sleep this night in my hotel at Venice ;” said Orsonio, 
in a similar under tone, ‘ and will be at home to any visitor 
at sun-rise.”’ 

“Say rather you would be off at midnight—or safely 
buried among your confederates, those accursed monks of 
the Armenian convent !’’ And the stranger burst through the 
shrubbery. 


‘ Orsonio rose, his hand on his sword, but his countenance 
perfectly serene. 

« «« Whoever a are,’ said he, ‘‘ you might choose atime 
and place less liable to interruption ; and not profane the 
presence of a female.” 

‘He threw another glance on Antonia. The veil no longer 
covered her face, but she was still motionless. She was al- 
most fainting with terror, yet conscious of all that passed. 

“« « Vengeance,” replied the other in a furious tone, “ de- 
lays neither for time nor place.” 

‘ He let fall the mantle that covered his face, and drew his 
sword. But Orsonio, who had also drawn, started, and 
dropped the point of his weapon. 

* «* Morosini!”? said he, in a troubled voice. 

«« Yes,” replied the other: ‘* Morosini!—still alive for 
vengeance |”? And he made a furious pass at Orsonio, who 
put it quietly aside with his rapier. 

*** No, Morosini! I will have no blood of your’s upon my 
head.” ; 

*«* No!” replied Morosini scornfully. ‘The blood of a 
female is more safely shed!”? And he renewed the assault with 
a violence that precluded aJl further conversation. He gave 





—— 
no heed to self defence, but pressed lounge after lounge with 
the most desperate and deadly aim. 

‘ Orsonio parried every thrust, as calmly as though the 
opposing weapon had been a feather pointed at his bosom, 

‘ This field of single combat exhibited a scene of peculiar 
interest. The combatants appeared so equally matched jn 
grandeur of height, symmetry of form, vigour of manhood, 
and masterly command of weapon. They mutually exhj- 
bited in such perfection, that elegance of attitude and grate 
of movement, which render the exercise of the small sword 
the most polished of all gentlemanly accomplishments, Yet 
they afforded at the same time, a contrast of countenance, de- 
meanour, and costume, equally striking and picturesque. 

‘ Morosini’s complexion was the darkest hue, his hair black 
as the raven’s wing; his features were swelled with fury, and 
his eyes flashed a vengeful fire. His dress was, from top to 
toe, of the deepest mourning; and a cluster of black feathers 
nodded above his head, like the sable plume ofa hearse. 

‘ Orsonio was attired in a Venetian mantle, of a bright scarlet 
dye, his under vestments were white, and a panache of white 
ostrich feathers waved over his hat. His light hair clusterip 
in curls, his fair complexion, the unruffled serenity of: his 
countenance, and the graceful ease with which he put aside 
the furious thrusts of his antagonist, completed the contrast. 

‘The delicate form and lovely face of the fainting maid, 
who was the sole witness of this contest, rendered her not the 
least interesting figure in the group; and the silent surround- 
ing grove, with a glimpse of the solemn cathedral structure, 
from aturret of which a bell was then tolling for vespers, 
gave animpressive finish to the scene. 

‘ This state of things continued for some minutes; at length 
Morosini, foiled, and irritated, and breathless with rage, 
paused for a moment. 

** You act warily on the defensive,” said he; ‘but this 
coolness is the tame caution of a coward!” and he dashed his 
glove in Orsonio’s face. 

‘«* Defend your life!” cried Orsonio, and retired a pace or 
two, as if to give his adversary opportunity to assume his 
guard. His whole countenance was changed. A dusky suf- 
fusion glowed over his visage. A death-fire glared from his 
eye. 

"«“ Defend your life!’ he repeated, and bounded to the 
attack. 

‘ Morosini was aware of the coming tempest, and placed 
himself vigorously on his guard. 

‘Their blades touched; but the arm of Morosini was 
withered by that contact, as bya stroke of lightning. The 
weapon was twisted from his grasp, and his bosom stood de- 
fenceless. 

‘A blind rage seemed to fill Orsonio. His point was 
aimed with mortal precision at his antagonist’s heart, and he 
appeared only to pause, that his eye might mark with more 
deadly certainty the spot;—when a faint cry from Antonia 
arrested the blow. 

‘ The sound of her voice operated on Orsonio’s wrath, like 
the soft notes of the minstrel’s harp on the maniac Hebrew 
king. His features relaxed into tenderness; his arm fell; he 
flew to Antonia, and raised her with the gentlest solicitude. 

‘ She could not speak, but she pointed to Morosini with 4 
beseeching compassion in her look. 

<< Calin Zourelt, dear Antonia. The voice of an angel 
has dispelled the fiend from my bosom.” 

‘ He reclined her gently against the arm of the seat ; then 
took up the fallen weapon, and returned it with calm digmty 
to his adversary. 

‘«* Morosini,”’ said he, “‘ you do me wrong. I lament sin- 
cerely as yourself the fate of Seraphina. [also have some 
suspicions of foul play; andif I find them just, her death shall 
be fearfully avenged: My investigation must be slow, that 
it may be effectual. The vengeance I will take, shall be t 
pid as the lightning and desolating asthe storm.” —_ 

‘Morosini, who stood stupified with vexation, received the 
sword with his left hand ; for his right, the wrist sprained by 
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eye shock that had disarmed him, hung useless by his side. 
He made no reply; but threw the fold of his mantle across 
his shoulder, and stalked sulkily away.’ 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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An Account of the Arctic Regions, with a History and 
Description of the Northern Whale Fishery. By W. 
Scoresby, jun. F.R.S. E. Edinburgh, §820. 


(Continued from p. 228.) 


Tue third chapter of Captain Scoresby’s work is devoted 
to an Hydrographical Survey of the Greenland Sea; and 
this is perhaps the most ingenious and scientific portion 
of his valuable work. 

It is remarkable that from the Tropics to the Arctic 
Circle, the composition and saltness of sea water is nearly 
the same; the highest specific gravity of the water of the 
main ocean any where recorded is 1.0297, observed by 
M. Lamarche, in latitude 20° 21° south, and longitude 
37° 5 west of Paris ; and the lowest 1.0259, observed by 
Captain Scoresby in latitude 78° 0’ longitude 7° 0’ east. 

The colour of the Greenland sea varies from ultra ma- 
rine blue to olive green, and from the most pure transpa- 
rency to striking opacity :— 


‘Sometimes the transition between the green and blue 
water is progressive, passing through the intermediate shades 
in the space of three or four leagues; at others, it is so sud- 
den, that the line of separation is seen like the rippling of a 
current; and the two qualities of the water keep apparently 
as distinct as the waters of a large muddy river, on first enter- 
ing the sea. In 1817, I fell in with such narrow stripes of 
various coloured water, that we passed streams of pale green, 
olive green, and transparent blue, in the course of ten mi; 
nutes sailing. 

‘ The food of the whale occurs chiefly in the green colour- 
ed water; it therefore affords whales in greater numbers than 
any other quality of the sea, and is constantly sought after by 
the fishers. Besides, whales are more easily taken in it, than 
in blue water, on account of its great obscurity preventing 


the whales from seeing distinctly the approach of their ene- 
mies. 


For the purpose of ascertaining the nature of the co- 
louriag substance, Captain Scoresby procured a quantity 
of snow from a piece of ice that had been washed by the 
sea, and was greatly discoloured by the decomposition 
of some peculiar substance upon it :— 


‘ A little of this snow, dissolved in a wine glass, appeared 
perfectly nebulous; the water being found to contain a great 
number of semi-transparent spherical substances, with others 
resembling small portions of fine hair. On examining these 
substances with a compound miscrocope, I was enabled to 
make the following observations. 

‘The semi-transparent globules appeared to consist of an 
animal of the medusa kind. It was from 1-20th to 1-30th of 
an inch in diameter. Its surface was marked with twelve dis- 
tinct patches or nebule, of dots of a brownish colour; these 
ee disposed in pairs, four pairs or sixteen pairs alter- 

ately Composing one of the nebula. The body of the me- 
te apparent. When the water containing these animals 
as eated, it emitted a very strong odour, in some respects 
rrebas,. the smell of oysters when thrown on hot coals, 
a much more offensive. ‘The fibrous or hair-like substances 
canes easily examined, being of a darker colour. They 
i As length from a point to one-tenth of an inch ; and 
nile ighly magnified, were found tobeof a beautifully mo- 
a orm. In the longest specimens, the number of bead like 
iculations was about thirty; hence their diameter appeared 


to be about the 1-300th part of aninch. Some of these sub- 





-_ ad 


stances seemed to vary their appearance ; but whether they 
were living animals, and possessed of locomotion, I could net 
ascertain. 

‘ I afterwards examined the different qualities of sea water 
and found these substances very abundant in that of an olive 
green colour; and also occurring, but in lesser quantity, in 
the bluish green water. The number of medusz in the olive 

reen sea was found to be immense. They were about one- 
ourth of an inch asunder. In this proportion, a cubic inch 
of water must contain 64; a cubic foot 110,592; a cubic fa- 
thom 23,887,872; and a cubical mile about 23,888,000,000,000! 
l'rom soundings made in the situation where these animals 
were found, it is probable the sea is upwards of a mile in, 
depth; but whether these substances occupy the whole depth 
is uncertain. Provided, however, the depth to which they 
extend be but 250 fathoms, the above immense number of 
one species may occur in a space of two miles square. It may, 
give a better conception of the amount of medusz in this 
extent, if we calculate the length of time that would be re- 
quisite, with a certain number of persons, for counting this 
number. Allowing that one person could count a million 
in seven days, which is barely possible, it would have re- 
quired, that 80,009 persons should have started at the creation 
of the world, to complete the enumeration at the present 
time ! 

‘ What a stupendous idea this fact gives of the immensity 
of creation, and of the bounty of Divine Providence, in fur- 
nishing such a profusion of life in a region so remote from the 
habitations of men! But if the number of animals in a space 
of two miles square be so great, what must be the amount 
requisite for the discolouration of the sea, through an extent 
of perhaps twenty or thirty thousand square miles ? 

‘ These animals are not without their evident economy, as 
on their existence possibly depends the being of the whole 
race of mysticete, and some other species of cetaceous ani- 
mals. For the minute medusz apparently afford nourish- 
ment to the sepiz, actiniz, cancri, helices, and other genera 
of Mollusea and Aptero, so abundant in the Greenland Sea, 
while these latter constitute the food of several of the whale 
tribe inhabiting the same region ; thus producing a dependant 
chain of animal life, one particular link of which being de- 
stroyed, the whole must necessarily perish. 

© Besides the minute meduse and moniliform substances, 


the water of the Spitzbergen Sea, taken up in latitude 77° 


30’, was found to contain several species of animalcules. Of 
these I discovered three kinds, full of animal life, but invisi- 
ble to the naked eye. 

‘There can be no doubt, I think, after what has been ad- 
vanced, that the medusz and other minute animals that have 
been described, give the peculiar colour to the sea, which is 
observed to prevail in these parts; and that, from their pro- 
fusion, they are, at the same time, the occasion of that great 
diminution of transparency waich always accompanies the 
olive-green colour. For in the blue water, where few of the 
little medusz exist, the sea is uncommonly transparent. Cap- 
tain Wood, when attempting the discovery of a north-east pas- 
sage, inthe year 1676, sounded near Nova Zembla, in 80 fa- 
thoms water, where the bottom was not only to be seen, but 
even the shells lying on the ground were clearly visible.’ 


The medusz is the chief subsistence of the greater part 
of the marine and feathered animals frequenting the polar 
regions ; the common whale feeds on them, and, if the ap- 
petite of the ‘leviathan of the deep’ be proportioned to tts 
size, must consume them in no ordinary quantity. 


In an account of the polar ice, our author describes the 
following tremendous scene, which he witnessed in the 
month of May, 1814:— 

‘While navigating amidst the most ponderous ice which 
the Greenland Sea presents, in the prospect of making an 
escape from a state of besetment, our progress was unex- 
pectedly arrested by an isthmus of ice, about a mile m 
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breadth, formed by the coalition of the point of an immense 
field onthe north, with that of an aggregation of floes on the 
south. ‘To the north field we moored the ship, in the hope of 
the ice separating in this place. I then quitted the ship, and 
travelled over the ice to the point of collision, to observe the 
state of the bar which now prevented our release. Iimmme- 
diately discovered that the two points had but recently met; 
that already a prodigious mass of rubbish had been squeezed 
upon the top, and thatthe motion had not abated. The fields 
continued to over Jay each other with a majestic motion, pro- 
ducing a noise resembling that of complicated machinery or 
distantthunder. ‘The pressure was so immense, that numer- 
ous fissures were occasioned, and the ice repeatedly rent be- 
neath my feet. In one of the fissures, I found the snow on 
the level to be three and-a-half feet deep, and the ice up- 
wards oftwelve. In one place, hummocks had been thrown 
up to the height of twenty-feet from the surface of the field, 
and at least twenty-five feet from the level of the water; they 
extended fifty or sixty yards in length, and fifteen in breadth, 
forming a mass of about two thousand tons in weight. The 
majestic unvaried movement of the ice,—the singular noise 
with which it was accompanied,—the tremendous power ex- 
erted,—and the wonderful effects produced,—were calculated 
to excite sensations of novelty and grandeur, in the mind of 
the most careless spectator !’ 

Captain Scoresby dissents from a very prevailing opi- 
nion,—that sudden transitions from heat to cold are very 
inimical to health. He says, where the heat is productive 
of copious perspiration, the sudden exposure to cold 
might operate unfavourably; but where no sensible per- 
spiration prevails, he has never seen, in a healthy person, 
any ill etlects resulting from the greatest transitiotis; 
that whenever he has had occasion to expose himself to 
a severe cold, he has liked to get the body well warmed, 
finding that the more he was heated, the longer he could 
resist the cold without inconvenience. He recommends 
internal warmth, and not superficial heat; and the warmth 
produced by simple fluids, such as tea or soup, are pre- 
ferable to that occasioned by spirit. By these means 
Captain Scoresby has often sustained a cold of 10° at the 
mast-head for several hours, without uneasiness, and 
passed from his breakfast table, where the temperature 
was 50° or 60°, to the mast-head, where it was 10°, with- 
out any additional clothing, except a cap, and yet re- 
ceived no injury, and seldom much inconvenience from 
the uncommon transition. 

To an Englishman, who traces all diseases to the varia- 
bleness of his climate, these facts will appear somewhat 
astonishing; they are, however, the facts of experience, 
and as such are entitled to credit and attention. 

Captain Scoresby has given a table of the state of the 
weather on the different occasions when he saw the aurora 
borealis. On the subject he says :— 


* However vain the notions of savage nations may be, as 
to the causes or effects of the northern lights, there is reason 
to believe that their connexion with other atmospheric pheno- 
mena is such, that their occurrence, under certain circum- 
stances or appearances, is portentous. In several instances 
in the preceding table, [above alluded to,] stormy weather 
followed the appearance of the brilliant aurora; and one of 
the most tremendous storms I ever was exposed to succeeded 
a splendid exhibition of the northern lights.’ 


( To be continued.) 
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De l’Economie Publique et Rurale des Perses et g, 
Pheneciens. Par L. Regnier. 1 vol. 8vo. Lausanne, 
1819. 


Tats volume is part of a large work, undertaken by Louis 
Regnier, on the public and rural economy of the most an. 
cient nations of which history makes mention. It em. 
braces not only the Persians and Phenicians, but also the 
nations which have flourished under different names, jp 
the countries between the Euphrates and the Indus, the 
Caspian Sea, and the Persian Gulph. The labour of the 
author has been of no small difficulty, owing to the scanti- 
ness of the sources which he has had to consult. The 
oriental writers say almost nothing of the Assyrians and 
the Medes, who preceded the ancient Persians; what the 
Greek authors relate is full of romance and mythological 
dreaming, and the monuments which exist are but few in 
number. M. Regnier has contrived, notwithstanding, to 
present us with a work replete with curious information, 
and extremely creditable to his learning and sagacity, 

Agriculture was held sacred among the Persians; its 
labours were specially protected by the laws even during 
war,—a very old institution, by the bye, which Xenophon 
erroneously ascribes to Cyrus. The great fertility of the 
countries included within the ancient limits of their vast 
empire, the richness and variety of their cultivation, were 
the admiration of the Greeks, whose confined territory was 
far from offering the same advantages. This flourishing 
state of things was coeval with the oldest institutions of the 
Persians; agriculture and population were specially ree 
commended by the Zend-Avesta, which must have been 
written more than two thousand years before the present 
era. This precept was preserved in the midst of the 
greatest vicissitudes, and continued so rooted in the minds 
o. the Persians, that even now, in spite of the change of 
religion, the labours of the field are regarded as ects of 
piety—as the most useful of all occupations. . . 

Europe has borrowed a great deal from Persian agri 
culture. We are indebted to it for several grains, and 
among others the black barley of Cappadocia; rice, which 
the Greeks did not know till the time of the conquests of 
Alexander; lucern, called fora long time the herb of Me- 
dea; the raisin, which is now cultivated in the Toman 
isles, and known in commerce by the name of the Corin- 
thian raisin, &c.; also for many trees, among others, the 
citron, the walnut, the pistacho, the peach, and the jujube. 
The cherry-tree has been also lately added to this sufh- 
ciently numerous list, but certainly without foundation. 
This tree was mentioned by Greek naturalists as indi- 
genous, a long time before Lucullus had brought it from 
Ceresonte. 

According to Herodotus and Strabo, the olive was not 
known among the Persians; this peculiarity struck the 
Greeks, who regarded olive oil as an article of primary 
necessity; but M. Regnier must be wrong in inferring 
that the climate of this country is not favourable to the 
tree of Minerva, since, according to Olivier, who for a 
long time inhabited Persia, and visited different parts of 
Asia with the eyes of an experienced naturalist, this tree 
is to be found every where in a wild state, and more par 
ticularly in ancient Mesopotamia, at the foot of the moun 





tains in the environs of Merdin or Marde. 
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It was also from Asiatic countries that we received 
for a long time regarded as coming from the new 
world. It was cultivated in Natolia long before the 12th 
century, whence it was brought mto Italy in the year 
1204. The father of Italian poetry, Dante, speaks of it 
as a plant being well known in his time. M. Regnier 
does not take any notice of this; but it was a fact impor- 
tant enough to deserve his notice. 

When M. Regnier mentions the palm-tree, which held 
with the Persians, and with the most ancient nations of 
Asia, the first rank among useful trees, he has fallen into 
some errors relative to the knowledge of the sexual sys- 
tem, all knowledge of which he denies to the ancients; he 
soes even further, for he accuses Theophrastus of a want 
of attention in this respect. So far was this from being the 
case, that we have no hesitation in averring that this illus- 
trious scholar and successor of Aristotle, was actually the 
author of the great discovery of the sexual system in 
plants,—a discovery which Zaluziansky revived in 1592, 
which Grew and Malpighi proved in 1676, and which 
Linnzus fixed in an irrevocable manner in 1737. Theo- 
phrastus acquaints us positively, (History of Plants, 
book 3, ch. 9,) that the reproduction of vegetables takes 
place in the same manner as among animals, by the union 
of the sexes : and he enters into a variety of minute expla- 
nations on the subjects, which can leave the reader in no 
doubt that he had a perfect comprehension of what the 
labours of subsequent naturalists have so clearly esta- 
blished. 

Among the Persians there was, we observe, a remarka- 
ble law, which prohibited any augmentation of taxes, on 
account of any ameliorations which good husbandry 
might have produced. This law does honour to their le- 
gislature, and forms a severe satire on some of the too fis- 
cal governments of Europe. There was another law, 
the policy of which is less unquestionable: it prohibited 
public functionaries from making use of any other than 
the products of the country. This could be a wise regu- 
lation only to a people who were wholly strangers to the 
denefit of commerce. 


maise, 








Original Communications, 


CHL ALL LE LEO? 


ON THE DEATH OF A CORRESPONDENT. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY ‘CHRONICLE. 


Dear Srr,—In some of your earlier numbers, you have 
inserted several elegant poems, and particularly an im- 
proved versification of * The Orphan Maid,’ from the 
‘Legend of Montrose,’ by C. H., whom, Iam exceedingly 
sorry to say, is—no more!! 

It is the duty of the surviving friend, however acutely 
severe be the loss to the survivor, to save the offspring of 
departed worth from oblivion, and when truth is asserted, 
some portion of instruction may be derived. Mr. C. H.’s 
extreme diffidence would not permit him to put his name 
to any of his productions which have appeared in print, 
and this must be justification for his biographer, by fol- 
lowing his example and concealing it on the present occa- 
rh From a highly respectable family he was cut off 
oy his sphere of usefulness, at the age of thirty years, 
and he lies buried in the new burying-ground of St. Mary’s, 

nthapean Educated for the medical profession, by se- 
“ous application and unremitting attention, he became 





skilful and much beloved. Asa friend, without using 
the technical phrases of eulogy, he was truly sincere and 
strictly urbane. He lost his father when quite young, 
but the amiable widow, his mother, found him and proved 
him the joy of her widowhood, and a most endeaging son. 
And his sisters had experienced in him an affectionate 
brother, for whose loss their fervent regards are sunk 
deeply in the floods of sympathy and grief. He was 
more ; he was a lover, and not one of the usual cast. He 
saw a young lady of high connexions, bit not higher than 
his own, and he loved her. He resided with her in the 
same house,—he sat at the same table,—and existed on 
the beams of her favour. How difficult it is to fathom a 
versatile heart! What man shall rest his hope on a fickle 
woman, and expect a mutual return for his affections? 
Nine years had elapsed, and although she had not sealed 
her faith by Hymen’s powet, yet he assured himself she 
would become finally his adored bride. His love in- 
creased with his years, and when his heart was lightest, 
and his sensibility dearest, she kept him distant with 
her frowns, and avoided the harmony of his conversation. 
Such behaviour was like poisoned arrows, and his spirit 
was pierced. Suffice it to observe, that she smiled on 
one inferior in person and mind, perhaps in every other 
respect. But the subject of our reflections breathed his 
eternal affection over her,—he sighed his fond adieu ; he 
adored her, and in the expectation of bliss in the world of 
spirits, he invoked the prayers of his relatives and expired. 


O thou! whose heart was pure as snow, 
Whose love was true to death, 

Whose race, tho’ short, was dark below,— 
But whose immortal breath 

Is risen to happier realms, to be 

A spirit of felicity. 

Reliev’d from care, remov’d from pain, 
Exalted high above; 

O! thou art blest in glory’s reign 
With thy Creator’s love ; 

And, im angelic company, 

Art minstrel to eternity. 

And while thy earthly zeal we praise, 
And imitate those tires 

Which fed thee in thy latter days, 
Which love unfeign’d inspires ; 

Yet may our chosen fair ones be 

More true and staid than thine to thee. 


March 10th, 1820. J.B. PF, 


SHIA PEPPEFEPOEEPELEBVEEEEVELELEBEP? 


DEFORMITY. 


‘ Deformity ——deformed, unfinished : 

And therefore ;—since I cannot prove a lover 

To entertain these fair well-spoken days ;— 

1 am determined to prove a villain,’ 
Every rational being ought to be a philosopher. Every 
philosopher admires the cumbrous clouds which swim 
round the universe in awful solemnity ; the eccentric ca- 
taract which overwhelms its own beauty in the gushing 
flood, and the unshaped rock which leans hke an old 
hermit over the sublime precipice of its devotiéns. The 
most terrible objects of nature are frequently the most 
beautiful, because the distinguishing properties of defor- 
mity are novelty and variety ;—novelty attracts, variety 
creates pleasure :—this is as it should be in a natural 
sense, and the creator smiles his works of grand magnifie 
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cence into order. But when natural defects which are 
seen in ladies and gentlemen are more conspicuous by 
bad tempers and abstract affectations, the philosopher 
retires to his crucible in distaste of the world, and the 
deity’s glory is comparatively diminished. How often do 
we hear the tender and silly-hearted creature complain 
because she is not so tall as the Misses Poplar; and Miss 
Chub eats chalk and drinks vinegar to be as thin as her 
cousin Maypole. But none sigh to be honoured with 
Satan’s foot or my lord’s shoulder :—none visit the artist 
for a brilliant glass eve, or the dentist for an ivory tooth. 
The inexperienced novelist is ever involuntarily exclaim- 
ing,—What a delicious, what a charming hero! The 
pet youth who cleans his grandmother’s spectacles, and 
threadles her needle for the improvement of his delicate 
parts, casts an eye of conternptuous scorn towards the 
crooked favourite of his aunt Deborah’s choice. What- 


ever may be our opinions respecting what is agreeable or | j 


otherwise, it is the very essence of human deformity which 
forms the vicious intellect ; for, although it 1s very na- 
tural and also pleasurable to admire what is apparently 
lovely, yet there is loveliness exceedingly superior to the 
external recommendations of fancy and the corresponding 
unisons of attachment, the loveliness of mind. The fa- 
shionable hero of Pall Mall, and the obsequious lounger 
at stay shops and perfumeries, are, forsooth, ‘a nice 
pretty pair,’ as Cobbett said of his books; very engag- 
ing, no doubt, when they meet their own smiles in the 
glass, which, in the true sincerity of friendship, teaches 
them reflection. What of their thoughts and actions? 
Deformity occupies the throne of beauty and excellence. 
One is effeminate by vain pursuits, lisps with stammering 
hesitation, and swears like a Turk, by the beard which 
has not yet stubbled his chin. He bets over a billiard- 
table, snaps his cue in pieces because it lost his estate, 
and, as was said of the immortal Sheridan, rides from his 
tradesmen with superlative elegance. Another clings to 
his bonds for usury, and kisses the gold which left a dy- 
ing widow without a pillow. We find the boy initiated 
in the art, or rather profession of picking a lock, to be 
suspended over a drop, or transplanted to a distant soil. 
The female is misled from innocent habits to be the harpy 
to her own bosom and peace. The tea table is surrounded 
by slander, the mask of hypocrisy worn to impose on the 
faith and practice of the unguarded. An assassin un- 
sheaths the dagger; a highwayman presents a pistol ; a 
villain lifts his bludgeon ;—those cherish the worst of the 
passions, which eventually work their dire punishment. 
Yet the mind, properly cultivated, is the land of eternal 
felicity ; the basis of happiness on which virtue is built ; 
and however imperfect, either by nature or accident, be 
the human statue, with a happy temper, liberal views, 
active benevolence, a sigh for misfortune, and a tear for 
severed friendship; there is something which excels the 


sculptor’s chizel and the painter’s likeness,—‘* A noble 
mind.” J. R. P. 


ed 


NATIONAL CEREMONIES. 


AmonG the many strange and unaccountable usages 
entatled upon us by the bigotry and superstition of for- 
mer ages, it is hardly possible to mention any more wor- 
thy of curious attention, than the stately ceremonies by 





we 





dians, when a friendly visitor approaches their wigwam 
perform the simple ceremony of an introduction to their 
chief, by putting the pipe of peace in the stranger's 
mouth, and inviting him to a seat near the fire, upon a 
clean blanket; while in most of the South Sea Islands 
though the custom may vary in some respects, this very 
important preliminary to a friendly intercourse is usually 
adjusted by an easy contact of the parties’ noses, or by an 
exchange of gifts. What more than this can indeed be 
necessary, when the minds of both are really disposed to 
friendship; and what splendid ceremony of introduction 
can inspire sentiments of good wil! where enmity has al- 
ready taken root? Let us, however, devote this paper to 
a brief analysis of some of the more entertaining ceremo- 
nies of introduction, as detailed by travellers of character 
and talents, in various parts of the world. 

A Scotch gentleman, of the name of Macgill, who 
journeyed into Turkey some time previous to the year 
1806, had the opportunity of witnessing the introduction 
of the English ambassador to ‘ Selim, the Sultan of Sul- 
tans!’ at his imperial residence in Constantinople. Hav- 
ing alighted from the sultan’s horses at the sublime porte, 
they proceeded on foot between the gates, passing by the 
place where criminals are decapitated, and their heads ex- 
posed for the royal inspection, and presently reached an 
inner gate, which, when opened, gratified them with a 
specimen of the activity and hardihood of his highness’s 
janizaries, who, upon a concerted signal, ran in and de- 
voured many dishes of pillau and cakes, placed upon the 
ground in regular order, Advancing still farther, they 
crossed an outward court of the seraglio, and arrived at 
the entrance of the divan, near which the ambassador dis- 
played, in due form, the presents brought for the purpose 
of securing his highness’s friendship; and afterwards 


' delivered his credentials to the vizir, who was seated upon 


an elevated cushion, in a magnificent apartment, floored 
with marble, and furnished in the most costly style. The 
vizir sent them, by some ‘ gentlemen of the long robe,’ to 
the sultan, who, after some time, returned a sealed 
packet, containing his answer, which the vizir, having first 
kissed, then put to his forehead, then kissed again, ven- 
tured with great solemnity to break open. The contents 
of this packet commanded, that the infidels should be 
fed, washed, and then admitted to the royal presence. 
And now began the display of ceremony in real earnest. 
First were arrayed stools covered with large silver and gol- 
den trays; then was served up a sumptuous feast of 
roasted and baked flesh and sweet-meats; then followed 
silver and golden basins with cool sherbet ; then were the 
ambassador’s hands perfumed with water; then wipe 
with an embroidered napkin; and then again perfumed 
with aloes and ambergris. When the entertainment, (1 
which neither knives, forks, nor spoons were used, but 10 
stead of the latter a kind of tortoise-shell studded with 
gold,) had been thus far completed, the infidels were led 
into another apartment and presented with coffee.—Here 
fourteen of them, (the only number admitted at once to 
Selim’s presence,) were clothed with rich pelisses and de 
prived of their swords, as no person can obtain an audience 
except when perfectly unarmed. They now advanced up 
to a gate of the second court, guarded by eunuchs of t 
most ferocious appearance, and were respectively adornet 
with two eunuchs, who laid a paw upon each shoulder, ® 





which, in most countries, the higher civilities of official 
life are invariably preceded. The North American In- 


| signify when we were to bend before the mighty sultam 
and to prevent outrage in his presence. After crossi°f 
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the court in this manner, they were brought within sight 
of the Turkish sovereign, who, seated on his throne, or 
four-posted bed, with his boots, sword, and some rich tur- 
hans near them, received him with his eyes steadfastly 
fixed upon the floor, and made no other reply to the 
humble speech which the ambassador delivered on his 
icnees, than that ‘he had ordered him a horse, which he 
hoped would turn out a good one.” 


Next in order, may be considered the introduction of 
Lord Macartney to the Emperor of China. For several 
days previous to this splendi event, the legate of the em- 
peror began to discuss with the ambassador, the compara- 
tive convenience of their respective costumes, invariably 
inclining in favour of his own, which, on account of its 
looseness, he said, was by far best calculated for going 
through with those genuflexions and prostrations which 
were never omitted when his master appeared in public. 
Many fears were therefore expressed by him, that the am- 
bassador’s knee buckles and garters would prove a serious 
hindrance to the due performance of these ceremonies of 
respect; and upon the latter intimating a hope that the 
emperor would be pleased to receive his homage in the 
forms of the British court, and not in those of China, the 
legate cut him short at once, by observing, that he sup~ 
posed these forms in both countries were nearly alike, and 
that in China, ‘ the form was to kneel down upon both 
knees, and make nine prostrations or inclinations of the 
head to the ground.’ A few days after, the ambassador 
‘ put up the state canopy and their majesties’ pictures in 
the presence chamber’ of his lodgings, and delivered his 
written opinion on the subject of the ceremonial : express- 
ing his willingness to comply, as far as might be neces- 
sary, with the emperor’s wishes, but the duty he owed 
to the ‘ first monarch of the western world’ made it incum- 
bent upon him to demand, that, in case he performed all 
that the etiquette of the Chinese court required, a person, 
equal in rank to him, should do the same to his master’s 
picture. The legate did not much relish this proposal, 
but his companions, Vuneta-gin and Choueta-gin, ex- 
pressed their hearty assent, and offered to go through 
with the ceremony immediately; but not being clothed 
with adequate authority for the purpose, the ambassador 
very civilly declined. Several conferences now ensued 
upon this very important subject, and many arguments 
were used on both sides to bring it to a satisfactory close ; 
when at length the legate informed him, that the minister 
ad decided in favour of the English mode of presenta- 
tion, excepting only, that instead of kneeling upon one 
nee, and kissing the reyal hand, according to the custom 
ofthe English court, the ambassador should kneel upon 

oth knees, and omit the kissing. The latter, however, 
proved inflexible as to kneeling upon one knee, and the 
minister was finally under the necessity of yielding the 
a with a proviso that he should not attempt to kiss 
smeet ae shand. To this the ambassador readily as- 
€d, observing with great naivete, * remember it is 
your doing, and according to your proposition, is but half 

the ceremony.’ P ’ 
‘ 1 precimportant day of presentation at length arrived. 
all my trai dk onys the ambassador, ‘ in great state, with 
and I went in atack, guards. &e.—Sir Csturge Staunton 
of the embass “ “* eens, and the officers and gentlemen 
velvet, J we. orseback, Over a rich embroidered 
the collar, «a; € mantle of the Order of the Bath, with 
» 4 diamond badge, and a diamond star. Sir 
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George was dressed in a rich embroidered velvet also, and, 
being a doctor of laws in the University of Oxford, wore 
the habit of his degree, which is of scarlet silk, full and 
flowing,’—Alighting at the park gate, they proceeded to 
the imperial encampment and rested there an hour in a 
superb tent prepared expressly for the occasion, when the 
sound of drums and music announced the emperor’s ap- 
proach. Upon this they quitted the tent and advanced to 
meet the great personage upon a green carpet; he was 
seated in an open palankeen carried by sixteen bearers 
and attended by many officers bearing flags, standards, 
and umbrellas, and received their compliments in. the 
stipulated form, while the Chinese fell down upon their 
knees and performed the abject ceremonies usual with 
them on such occasions. The emperor then ascended his 
throne, and the ambassador approached to the foot of it 
and offered his presents, receiving with great solemnity 
in return a couple of white stones as the symbols of peace 
and prosperity. A little small talk then ensued, when the 
ambussador and his suite, having partaken of a sumptuous 
feast, drank some warm wine from the emperor's cup, 
and beheld various entertainments of tumbling, wrestling, 
wiredancing, &c. after five hours of ceremony, returned 
to their homes and completed the embassy. 


But perhaps the most laughable example of ceremo- 
nious etiquette remains yet to be noticed in that of the 
Russian embassy to Japan. The Japanese were artful 
enough in the first instance to procure the rempval from 
on board the Russian vessel of all the powder, cannon, 
small-arms, &c. that they might have it in their power 
to treat the strangers as they thought proper. We are 
accordingly told by Von Lansdorff and the other histo- 
rians of the embassy, that they kept the ambassador and 
his suite, as well as every other person, close prisoners on 
board tlieir ship two months, and confined them four 
more within a small enclosure on the beach. Captain 
Krusenstern, in addition to this, observes very feelingly, 
that they remained six months in the harbour of Nanga- 
saki, negociating for permission to visit the ‘great man’ 
at Jedda, and performing various ridiculous ceremonies 
for the satisfaction of the Japanese. One day, some in- 
ferior officers of the governor of Nangasaki came along 
side to pay the ambassador a visit, and requested that, 
with his suite, he would come forward to welcome them on 
board : this the ambassador absolutely refused as deroga- 
tory to the dignity of his high office, and, at the same 
time, gave them to understand that he would send some 
of the gentlemen of the embassy in his stead. The Ja- 
panese, however, persisted in their demand, and the re- 
presentative of the Emperor Alexander, attended by his 
suite in due form, was under the necessity of going to the 
forecastle and inviting on board the port-wardeus of Nan- 
gasaki. Not long after, they rowed along side with 
Mynheer Doeff, the chief‘of the Dutch factory at Japan, 
who with some of his friends came to visit the ship. The 
Japanese, to show their superiority in matters of taste, 
would not permit Mynheer Doeff to ask for leave to come 
on board until they had first detained them two hours in 
the boat ; and then, when the party had got on deck and 
were advancing with the chief at their head to pay their 
respects to the ambassador, one of the Japanese, in a 
rude and insolent mannér, canght hold of Mynheer Do- 
eff’s elbow, saying very abruptly, ‘Mynheer Opperhoof’d, 
compliment voor den opper Baujos,’ ‘Mr. Director, pay 
your compliment to the great Baujos,’ Upon this inti- 
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mation, the director bent his body downwards so as to 
form a right angle, and with his arms dangling perpen- 
dicularly, remained in that posture for a considerable 
length of time, when turning partly towards the Baujos 
(Japanese) he whispered softly to the interpreter, ¢ Kan 
ik wederom opstaan ?’ ‘ May I stand up again?’ The 
same ceremony was again required on their departure, 
when a Baren Pabst, who had visited Japan out of curio- 
sity, disgusted with) such humiliating conduct, stole out 
of the cabin: one of the vigilant interpreters, however, 
perceiving it, called after him, ‘Aha, Mynheer Pabst, 
you must not go away until you have paid your compli- 
ments to the great men?’ This picture of shameful de- 
gradation would not be complete without laying before 
the reader the additional fact, that when Mynheer Doeff 
pays his obeisance to the Emperor of Japan, he falls on 
his knees, and touches the ground with his head several 
times ; and then, attended by his suit, he is marched 
through the streets of Nangasaki to the houses of the great 
men, for the inspection of their women and children. 


At length, however, it was hinted to the ambassador 
that a minister, who from his high rank was permitted to 
look at the emperor’s feet, would in all probability soon 
arrive at Nangasaki, and indulge him with an early inter- 
view. Four days were spent in warm discussion as to the 
posture in which the ambassador should place himself 
when introduced to this minister; when at length it was 
decided, that, inasmuch as they would not suffer him to 
sit on a chair nor to stand erect, he should lie down with 
his feet stretched out sideways ! The ambassador actually 
paid his respects twice to the minister in this manner, and 
received no other favour in return, than an order to re- 
embark all his presents and never to show the Russian 
flag there again. In going to and returning from the 
residence of the minister, the gentlemen of the embassy 
remarked that all the houses in the streets through which 
they passed were covered with mats, so as to prevent any 
one from looking out; the Japanese said they did this to 
hinder the common people from staring at so great a man 
as the Russian ambassador. 


It would hardly be proper to close this account of cere- 
monies, without giving a brief description of the singular 
entertainment received by the English resident and his 
suit at the court of Scindia, the Mahratta chief, some 
time in the year 1809. As soon as the company had col- 
lected together, large brazen vessels filled with flour, and 
a vase containing ‘ vellow coloured’ water, were brought 
in, with a silver squirt for each guest. The chief com- 
menced the entertainment by sprinkling upon his English 
friends some of the yellow water, and was gradually fol- 
lowed by the individuals of the company ; when the En- 
glish gentlemen, notwithstanding they had been apprised 
of a law which made it penal to squirt at the prince, 
declared their determination to serve him as they did the 
others, in case he squirted at them. When Scindia heard 
this, he treated the resolution of the English with great 
good humour, observing jocosely, ‘ with all my heart; I 
am ready for you, and we'll try who can pelt best.” The 
storm of water and meal now began to rage with great 
violence from all quarters, but the strangers soon per- 
ceived themselves to be overmatched by the chief; for 
besides the many handkerchiefs that were held up before 
him to keep off the meal water, he caused the pipe of a 
large engine to be put into his hands, filled with yellow 
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Staten 
water and worked by six men. All opposition became at 
once vain. The meal was scattered about in laroe Ah 
tities by some of the prince’s peculiar adherents Ler 
he himself directed the engine pipe with such effect as 
every male and female of the party, that in a short “ty 
not a dry dress was to be seen. : rs 

When the chancellor Oxenstiern was about sending his 
son to a congress of ambassadors, and the young map 
expressed great diffidence of his own abilities in such an 
employment ; § Go and see with your own eyes,’ said the 
old inan, ‘ Quam parva sapienta regitur mundus! 
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BURNING AND HOT SPRINGS IN AMERICA. 

A phenomenon which has for several years excited the 
attention of travellers, under the name of a burnine 
spring, exists in one of the principal forks of Leckine 
river, Kentucky. It is situated about three-fourths of 3 
mile from the banks of the river, and about eighty miles 
above its junction with the Ohio, opposite Cincinnati, 4 
spring here breaks out at the foot of a hill, forming a 
basin of water about six feet in diameter and two | 
deep, at the bottom of which issues a stream of gas, which 
im volume and force is about equal to the blast forced 
from a common smith’s bellows; but there is no cessation 
of its force, which is such as to create a violent ebullition 
in the water. Being heavier than common atmospheric 
air, the gas on passing up through the water constantly 
occupies the surface which is still the Jower part of an 
indenture in the earth at that place. On presenting a tas 
per, this gas instantly takes fire, and burns with great 
brilliancy. There is no absorption of it by the water, 
which possesses the purity of common spring water; nei- 
ther is any offensive odour thrown off. This spring has 
been known to dry up entirely in the summer, when the 
air rushes out with increased force, accompanied by a 
hissing noise. There is nothing like smoke emitted. 


Hot Springs of Quachitta. {Washitaw.)—These springs, 
which have been known for many years, are situated on 
a stream called Hot-spring Creek, which falls into the 
Washitaw river, eight miles below. They lie fifty miles 
south of the Arkansaw river, in Clark county, territory 
of Arkansaw, (lately Missouri,) and six miles west of the 
road from Cadron to Mount Prairie on Red River. 


The approach to the springs lies up the valley of the 
creek, On the right of the valley rises the hot mountain 
with the springs issuing at its foot ; on the left, the cold 
mountain, which is little more than a confused and 
mighty pile of stones. The hot mountain 1s about 300 
feet high, rising quite steep, and presenting occasionally 
ledges of rocks, it terminates above in a confused mass of 
broken rocks. The steep and otherwise steril sides are 
covered with a luxuriant growth of vines. The valley 
between this and the cold mountain is about fifty yards 
wide, 

The springs issue at the foot of the hot mountain at ap 
elevation of about ten feet above the level of the creek; 
they are very numerous all along the hill-side, and . 
water, which runs in copious streams, is quite hot ; it ¥) 
scald the hand and boil an egg hard in ten minutes. ts 
temperature is considered that of boiling water, but Dr. 
Andrews, of Red River, thinks it is not above 200 Falit 
—Schoolcroft, Lead Mines of Missouri. 
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Mriqinal Poetry. 


Cr eCrFIAFT 


TO ——. 


Let lovers sigh for night 
In their young fancy sweetest, 
When pale Luna’s gentle light 
The eye greetest. 
Let them lovingly stray 
The calm cool groves among, 
When every sound has died away, 
And night is young. 


I love the pensive hour, 
Just as the broad sun sets, 

And zephyr, with dew, from his bower 
The king-cup wets. 


’Tis then the purer heart 
Feels joy it cannot smother ; 

When day and night seein both to part 
And kiss each other. 


And Ihave drunk of bliss R 
At twilight hour, with one, 
Who now denies the coldest kiss 
That hearts e’er won! WILForbD. 


PLP LLAL LE PLOC EL LAP AOL OLOCEN 


THE PARTING SIGH. 
To ——, 


O How disturb’d thy tender breast, 
The pearls are sparkling in each eye, 
The pang that robs thy soul of rest, 
I know, my love, ’s the parting sigh. 


Alas! but can advice avail, 

When love’s emotions beat full high ; 
When swell’d by passions eager gale, 

Distraction points the parting sigh? 
Ah, no! cool reason’s lore is vain, 

Reason the feelings can’t deny ; 
Sometimes *t may soothe the bosom’s pain, 

But it can’t check the parting sigh. 
it must have vent, it wili have way, 

Here art in vain its pow’r may try ; 
Nature the impulse will obey, 

And heave the tender parting sigh. 


Deep in my heart the pang I feel, 
The arrow cannot swifter fly, 

Nor language half so much reyeal, 
As one impassion’d parting sigh. 


O it will rest for ever here, 
And while I live and when [I die, 
rue to my love, I'll still revere, 
And bless the sacred parting sigh ! 
3d March, 1820. O. F. 


CIO PL LLL LELECEE LOL ELE LS 


SERENADE, 
‘Wake, Rosa, wake | 
From thy bright eyes mild slumber shake,’* 
And hear thy lover’s music float, 
In plaintive notes, around thy cot. 
Wake, Rosa, wake ! 


eS ¢ Wake, Kola, wake! 
Licleed hen oy veil’d lids soft slumber tia 
— arene e, adapted from a Finnish original by Mr. Bromley, 
id published in the Morning Chronicle of 5th August, 1813. 





Rise, Rosa, rise! 

And dim the star-beams with thine eyes ; 

Those gems of night will cease to shine, 

When gaz’d on, love! by eyes like thine. 
ise, Rosa, rise! 


Smile, Rosa, smile! 

If my fond lay hath power to wile 

One single pang of grief or pain, 

From thy young breast I'll bless the strain. 
Smile, Rosa, smile! 


Yes, Rosa, yes! 
Thy Lover true the lay will bless, 
If, ‘for brief'space,’ it can impart 
One beam of comfort to thy heart. 
2nd Aug. 1819. Yes, Rosa, Yes. Tyro, 











Sine Arts. 


GOTHIC HALL, PALL MALL. 


Tuis splendid exhibition which we hastily noticed in a 
former number, has been very lately re-arranged, and at 
the same time enriched with several interesting addi- 
tions. We have long considered a genuine and well- 
arranged collection of armory to'bea desideratum, and 
we have now the satisfaction of witnessing its existence, 
whilst we rejoice at its being selected by one who appears 
to possess much scieatific knowledge in armorial anti- 
quities, and who cautiously abstains from introducing 
into his exhibition, any article which has not a genuine 
claim to antiquity or attraction, To artists this exhibi- 
tion is particularly gratifying and useful as an unques- 
tionable authority for armour. The antiquary also may 
derive from it much information in respect to military 
antiquities. To the public in general it forms a very 
attractive and rational treat, We dislike invidious com- 
parions, but on the present occasion, we cannot refrain 
from adverting to the armory at the Tower of London, 
which is as we think very inferior to the collection now 
under notice, and more especially as the former does not 
really consist of what has been commonly reported, and 
moreover constantly asserted by the officers who attend 
such exhibition. It pleases the visitor not conversant in 
military antiquities, to hear the yeoman gravely inform 
him, ‘ that, Sir, is the beautiful suit of William the con- 
gueror,’ and ¢ this, Sir, is the fine suit of John of Gaunt,’ 
since such visitor very reasonably infers that he is behold- 
ing the identical suit of armour wherein William fought 
at the battle of Hastings, as well as the very same armo- 
rial habiliment wherein the renowned Jobn once was clad, 
But we may imagine his disappointment and indignation, 
when he is informed that his slight knowledge of military 
antiguities has been imposed upon, and that the several 
descriptions of armour covering the figures of William 
and other noble personages were not invented until some 
centuries after their mortal bodies had, in the grave, fallen 
preys to devouring worms! This is the fact. There is no 
suit of armour exhibited at the Tower of a period antece- 
dent to the reign of Queen Elizabeth. No. 10. being a 
very fine suit of the tilting armour of a knight of the time 
of Elizabeth, is now introduced into the collection. The 
suit is complete cap-a-pié, weighing nearly eighty pounds. 
The helmet alone weighs fifteen pounds. This excellent 
suit was worn Jast season by a young gentleman, for 
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about five hours, without any apparent fatigue, at Lady 
Hyde Parker's ball. This fact tends to prove the absur- 
dity of the common notion of degeneracy in the human 
race. No. 1], is a curious suit of steel armour, in use 
amongst Henry the Seventh’s infantry. This suit is 
slashed,—a ridiculous custom founded on the pride which 
warriors entertained in wearing those suits which had been 
cut or slashed in battle. This custom was carried to such 
an excess that we may, without want of charity, imagine 
that many of the slashes were not struck by the hand of 
anenemy. This figure is invested with the two handed 
sword which was at the same period, a common weapon of 
war used by the infantry.—No. 12, is a very complete 
suit of tilting armour, weighing seventy pounds; the form 
of the helmet is much to be admired. The suit is of the 
period of King Edward the Sixth. The pass-guards 
(plates fastened upon the shoulders to divert the stroke 
of the lancet from the helmet) are very large. The toes 
are of an extraordinary width. This suit is richly en- 
graven.— No, 14, is the very splendid and complete 
suit of an elector of Bavaria, equipped on horseback for 
the tournament, of the time of Henry the Seventh. This 
is perhaps the most magnificent object in the exhibition,— 
No.18, is the suit of the celebrated Albert, grand duke of 
Bavaria, the giant, hero, and champion of his day. The 
suit is six feet eight inches in height.—No. 19, is a fine 
plain suit of bright steel, with a breast plate of that glo- 
bose form which was fashionable in the time of Henry the 
Seventh.— No. 22, is the black and gold armour of Jo- 
seph, the Bavarian elector, on horseback, of the time of 
Henry the Eighth. On the breast-plate are engraven the 
virgin und child. The visor and beaver are made to fall 
down, instead of rising as usual.—No, 24, is a curious 
suit of horseman’s armour, of the period of James I; the 
thighs are covered with broad tassets, with shifting rivets, 
to suit the motion of the rider. The figure is invested (as 
we think, improperly) with a sword of the time of Henry 
the Seventh.—No. 32, is the unique Norman spear which 
we alluded to in our notice of Mr. Wilkin’s battle of 
Hastings.—No,. 33, 1s a singular specimen of Bavarian 
tilting armour, with a shoulder-shield, or shield affixed to 
the shoulder, for the purpose of protecting the bridle- 
arm and hand.—No. 36, is a rich Persian shield, formed 
of the hide of the buffalo, covered with lacquer and shin- 
ing pearl, finely embossed.—No, 45, is an ancient Scotch 
dagger, employed in the assassination of the celebrated 
David Rizzio.—No. 72, is a beautiful Persian dagger 
200 years old, witha handle of crystal, mounted with 
gold, emeralds, and rubies.—No. 89, is the favourite sabre 
of Tippoo Sultan, whereon is inscribed his titles and § my 
own particular sword.’ Under the case are interesting 
specimens of the heavy cuirass of the cavalry of the pe- 
riods of, from Charles the First to William the Third, 
weighing thirty-five pounds each, together with a steel 
gorget.—-No. 80, the pioueer’s axe, the cuirassier’s sword, 
carbine, carbineer’s sword and fuzee, are all from the field 
of Waterloo.—No. 97, isa curious pair of gauntlets of 
Queen Mary’s time, with only one division of the fingers.— 
No. 104, is the beheading sword of a German executioner, 
exgraven on the one side ‘ when I lift this sword, I wish to 
the sinner eternal life,’ anno 1688, and on the side, * the 
{rdges put away the evil; I execute their sentence !’— 

0. 114, is the beautiful helmet of Francis the First, of 
France, designed by Leonardo da Vinci, and worked by 





— 
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Celini.—No, 115,is a steel shield, representing ca. “ 
tre, * Jupiter receiving the homage of the super; a 
9 | piter receiving jomasze of the superior heath 

, . 
deities."——-No, 118, is the rich shield of Francis the F; “ 
representing, around the umbo or centre point, a Ro _ 
battle, executed by Celini, from a design by Raffaele oo 
is a very fine specimen.—No. 119, is a shield of the _ 
period, strongly plated with gold, worked by Celinj fro ‘ 
a design of Angelo ; representing the battie of the Cen. 
taurs and Lapithe.—No, 120, is a curious pair of an. 
of the period of Richard the Second, with rowels ptt 
nine inches in diameter ; such length appears extraord}. 
nary, but, in consequence of the leather and steel} plates 
which protected the sides of the horses in those days, 4 
small sized rowel would have been useless, as it could net 
have reached the horse’s sides.—No. 128, is a rare old 
French mace of arms, executed for a dauphin.—No, 139 
is a rich trophy-shield, finely gilt and painted in relievo, 
by Julio Romano, with the generosity of Scipio.—No, 
148, is a fine full-length portrait of Cromwell, in armour: 
painted by Walker: we know not whether it will bea ve 
strong recommendation of this picture, that it is stated jp 
the catalogue, that ¢ the great Haydon hasspoken of it jp 
the highest terms of praise.’ For our own part, we are sa 
tisfied of its great excellence, without the decided opinion 
of this § great? man.—No. 149, is a spirited battle-piece, 
by Vandermulen, the largest which we have seen by this 
master.—No. 150, is a clever portrait, by Holbein, of his 
patron, Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, lord trea- 
surer to Henry VIII; the effect of the silk stockings is 
admirable.—No. 185, is an old cross-bow, very rare in con- 
sequence of the statute 25 Hen. 8. c. 17, enacting, that 
every one who kept a cross-bow in his house, should pay 
the penalty of 10i.—No. 206, is a coat of Persian chain- 
mail, with a collar of crimson; to one of the skirts is af: 
fixed a talisman or charm.—No, 211, is the yery curious 
suit ‘of body scale armour of Napoleon, which he wore 
before and during his consulship: we cannot allow, as 
stated in the catalogue, that it confers any ‘ great credit 
upon the genius of Napoleon,’ that he wore this armour 
to protect his person from injury. The beautiful speci- 
mens of Candian warfare are the last objects in the collec- 
tion. 

As far as our knowledge extends, we have no hesitation 
in pronouncing this collection to be an unrivalled exhibi- 
tion of armour and of military antiquities; and those 
whom Sir Walter Scott, or other romantic poets, have i- 
spired withan attachment to the days of chivalry, will con- 
sult their highest gratification by visiting the Gothic 
Hall: 

ROYAL ACADEMY. 


We understand, that the works submitted to the coun- 
cil this year for exhibition, are numerous. Stothard exhi- 
bits two or three very interesting pictures. Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, the new president, arrived in town a few days 
ago, bringing with him eight whole-lengths: itis said that 
Sir William Beechey sends the same number, and several 
of the other academicians have three, four, or five pictures 
each: we sincerely wish success to the first exhibition 
under the new presidency of one so generally admitted to 
be worthy of his high office. We fear that Owen will not 
exhibit, as he is confined to Cheltenham by a paralytic # 
fection, and we suppose Turner, being in Italy taking 
views of the Campagna, for his Majesty, will not exhibit 
at the ensuing season. *, *, T. 
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The Drama. 
Drury Lane.—A gentleman of the name of Hicks at- 
tempted the character of Hamlet, a few nights ago, at this 
theatre. The bills of the day announced it as a first ap- 
pearance on the London boards, and the second on any 
stage. On such grounds the effort might claim indul- 
ence, were it not necessary to curb the over weening va- 
nity of those § young gentlemen,’ who, with slender na- 
tural abilities and a total unacquaintance with the stage, 
have the presumption to rush into our first theatres, in the 
most arduous of Shakespeare’s characters. Mr. Hicks 
possesses a good figure, and a face capable of expression, 
but his gait was awkward and ungentlemanly; and his 
yoice somewhat powerful, but he managed it very unskil- 
fully. He drauled excessively, and often degenerated 
into a methodistical whine. His best scene was in parting 
with Ophelia; the rest were either tame or ineffective, or 
betrayed a total misconception of hisauthor. There was, 
however, in the whole of his acting, no approach to rant 
or extravagance, which is the sin ef the age. The per- 
formance, though very tedious, (not being concluded until 
past eleven o’clock,) was received with great indulgence 
throughout, though expressions of disapprobation, ‘ not 
loud but deep,” were frequently manifested. On Mr. 
Hamblin’s coming forward, there was a call for Hamlet to 
announce the play, in conformity with a silly custom at 
this theatre, to which Mr. Kean has given way. Mr. Rus- 
sell then appeared, and thinking to turn the call for Ham- 
let to some advantage, addressed the audience as fol- 

lows :— 
‘ Ladies and Gentlemen,—In obedience with your com- 


mands, and with the assent of the gentleman who played 
Hamlet, this tragedy will be repeated to-morrow.’ 


Mr. Hicks was, however, more merciful than the ma- 
nager, for he was very opportunely indisposed the next 
day ; and his name has now vanished from the play-bills. 
Under this ‘ distressing circumstance,’ (as the bill as- 
sures us,) Mr. Hamblin undertook the character of Hamlet 
at a very short notice, and played itin a manner which we 
hope must ensure an early repetition, when we shall be 
happy to notice it more at length: 

© compensate for the want of a pantomime on Easter 
Monday, a dramaof that genus, in two acts, called Shakes- 
peare versus Harlequin, was produced on Saturday even- 
ing. The principal incidents are taken froma piece written 
by Garrick, entitled Harleguin’s Invasion, or a Christmas 
Gambol ; intended, we believe, to ridicule the taste for 


pantomime, and as a reproach to the town for the deser-. 


ion of their best actor and the best plays of Shakespeare, 
iu favour of that species of entertainment. The action 
begins with the arrival of Harlequin in England, and ter- 
minates with his defeat and capture, followed by the re- 
storation of King Shakespeare. The characters are all 
made to speak, and employ on this occasion many of the 
best performers. Harlequin, who is here, as in other 
places, represented as endowed with supernatural power, 

Ocs not always exercise it in acts of mischief, and 
those are only practised on his enemies. Compared 
ad ~ god Mercury, who is made the instrument 
yf. is ye and apprehension, he works greater won- 
mo . shows a more generous spirit. The charac- 
as ressed in the usual costume, and was played 

y Harley with much spirit. Madame Vestris, whose act- 


ing and singing were delightful, was transformed into Co- 
lumbine. Mr. T. Cooke, who personated the light heeled 
Mercury, performed solos on the flageolet, pianoforte, 
harp, flute, clarionet, and violin, in succession. His solo 
on the violin was a fine display of skill, and was loudly 
encored. Oxberry, as a country Clown, was very happy 
in the expression of rustic wonder. Dowton, oa Corporal 
Bounce, had not much to do. Gattie played a Frenchman 
with great vivacity; but the best piece of acting was deci- 
dedly that of Munden as Joe Snip, who whether hehad his 
head on his shoulders or under his arm (for such a trans- 
formation takes place) was highly amusing; and Knight, 
as his man Abraham, was little inferior. Nor must we for- 
get Miss Povey, who, as Sukey Chitterlin, displayed great 
spirit, and with Madame Vestris sang a duet very prettily, 
This piece, on its first performance, met with much oppo- 
sition on account of its lenvth; but the pruning knife has 
since been used so freely, and at the same time so judici- 
ously, as to render it a very amusing afterpiece, The 
music is good, and some new and well executed scenery 
has been introduced. On the whole, much zeal and ex- 
ertion to please the audience have bee» manifested, and we 
hope the success of the piece will be commensurate, 
Covent GarRDEN.—That excellent little actress, Miss 
S. Booth, after an absence of twoyears from the London 
stage, re-appeared on Monday night at this theatre, in a 
walk somewhat different from that in which she had pre- 
viously distinguished herself. The retirement of Miss 
O’Neil from the stage has left an immense void in the 
tragic department, which will not easily be filled ; and it 
is a task of no ordinary difficulty to sustain any of the 
characters in which this great actress shone so conspicu- 
ously as almost to have idertified herself with them, It 
was, however, with great pleasure that we saw Miss 
Booth present herself in the character of Juliet, of which 
she proved a very pleasing representative. She was al- 
ways interesting, and in some scenes displayed a justness 
of conception and a strength of feeling which produced 
the liveliest applause. We would particularly instance 
the scene in which she swallows the sleeping potion admi- 
nistered by the Friar, The completion of that act was 
succeeded by a pause of a length which would have been 
dangerous to the success of the scene: but, during the 
portentous interval, her frame seemed racked by the con- 
sciousness of the terrors that had before occupied her 
thoughts combined with the vague and uncertain horrors she 
had still to encounter. The few words she has to utter fell 
from her lips in tremulous broken accents ; she staggered 
to the back of the stage ina faint yet delirious motion, 
and at length sunk on the couch ina state of complete 
exhaustion. The silence that accompanied, and the ap- 
plauses that followed this etfort of histrionic skill, are the 
truest testimony of its excellence. Mr. C. Kemble played 
Romeo with his well known talent and discrimination. 
Mr. Booth, who is re-engaged at this theatre, appears 
this evening (Thursday), in the character of King Lear. 
Surry THEeAatre. —A new comic burletta, entitled 
Widow or no Widow, was produced at this theatre on 
Monday. It isa light humourous piece, and was well 
sustained by the respective performers. Mrs. Mountain, 
(who is engaged for a few nights, and whose entré was 
greeted with repeated plaudits,) sung many songs with 
great effect, and played her character, that of Mrs. Per- 
due, which admits of great diversity of action, admirably. 





Mr. Payne, as Captain Perdue, also displayed his vocal 
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powers, and received much well-merited applause. A new 


pantomime ballet, called Skulls and Oars, or Love ina 


Wherry, was performed for the first time; but of this we 
can say nothing favourable. The Fate of Calas closed 
the evening’s amusements. The success that has attended 
this melodrame, the great interest of the piece, and its in- 
creasing eelebrity, will most likely occasion its frequent 
repetition. 

East Lonpon THEATRE.—A new melo-drama, in three 
acts, was produced at this theatre on Monday last, under 
the title of The Dumb Girl of the Inn, or the Mountain 
Devil. It is one of the best pieces of the kind we ever 
saw ; the plot is well conceived, the jncidents are well ma- 
naged, and the acting throughout is in the best style of 
the theatre. Mr. Montague, as Ceronza, the hero of the 
piece, and Mrs, Pitts, as Julianetta, the dumb girl, the 
heroine, sustained their parts with much spirit ; we cone 
sider the Dumb Girl one of Mrs, Pitt’s most successful 
efforts. Mr. W. West, whose comic powers are of the 
most versatile description, has an excellent character in 
this piece, and gave infinite amusement by his droll deli- 
neation. The last scene was represented on real water— 
a novelty at this theatre, certainly, but not a very desir- 
able one. The Lady of the Lake is also in performance, 
in which Mr. Rae is the Roderick Dhu, and, it is almost 
needless to say, plays the character as it should be. 





Literary and Scientific Lntelliqence. 


The author of Waverley has in the press another novel, to 
be entitled, the ‘ Abbot.’ May we not exclaim, ‘ What, will 
the line stretch out tothe crack o’ doom?’ 

Mr. Dufief is preparing for the press a new edition, being 
the fourth, of ‘ Nature Displaved in. her Mode of Teaching 
Languages to Man.’ With additions. 

A machine has been completed at New York, for sweeping 
the streets of that town. It performs the work of forty men, 
and not only sweeps the streets, but collects the dirt into 
heaps, to be carried away. 

Purification of Water.—The waters of the Mississippi are 
very turbid, and yet are considered as very healthy. The fol- 
lowing simple method of purifying it is adopted at times. A 
handful of Indian meal is sprinkled on the surface of a pailful 
of the water, which precipitates the mud to the bottom, and 
the superincumbent water is left in a tolerable state of purity. 











The Bee. 


Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 


Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta! LUCRETIUS. 


St. Crispin,—A shoemaker, from a romance, wherein a 
prince of that name is said to have exercised the art and mys- 
tery of a shoemaker, thence called the gentle craft; or rather 
from the Saints, Crispinus and Crispianus, who, according to 
the legend, were brethren, born at Rome, from whence they 
travelled to Soissons, in France, about the vear 303, to propa- 
rate the Christian religion; but because they would not be 
chargeable to others for their maintenance, they exercised the 
trade of shoemakers; the governor of the town discovering 
them to be Christians, ordered them to be beheaded about the 

ear 305, from which time they have been the tutelar saints 
of the shoemakers. 

St,Crispin’s Holiday is every Monday throughout the year, 
but most particularly the 25th of October, being the anniver- 
sary of Crispinus and Crispianus. | 

t. Crispin’s Lance—an awl. 


—— 
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Peter Garrick bore a striking personal resemblance to hi 
brother David. Johnson, speaking of him to Boswel] said, 
‘ Sir, I don’t know, but if Peter had cultivated all the arts of 
gaiety as David has done, he might have been as brisk and as 
lively. Depend upon it, sir, vivacity is much an art par 
depends greatly on habit.’ 

Power.—Riches, says Hobbes, joined with hiberality, is 
power, because it produceth friends and servants. Reputa- 
tion of power is power, because it draweth with it the adhe. 
rence of those that need protection. Nability is powermelo- 
quence is power—affability is power. ; | 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





J. R. P. is received. 

The Lines to Miss E. F., and those of W. G. to Eliza, do not pos. 
sess sufficient merit for insertion. We are weary of the hackneyed 
phrases which form the composition of many poetical effusions 
such as the ‘ Green woodshade,’ the ‘ Moss grown bank,’ &e. ; and 
as for apostrophes to £ cowslips’ and ‘ primroses,’ and welcomes to 
the ‘ verdant spring,’ we receive as many as would form a bulky 
quarto, 

The ‘ History of St. Paul’s School,’ and a ¢ Critique on Mr. Hay- 
don’s Picture,’ in our next. 

Errata: p. 219, col. 2, 1. 17, for § ANG’ read § AUG. ;’ p. 220, col. 
1,1.2 from bottom, for ‘ Raffaele, Mengs’ read ‘ Raffaele Mengs;’ 
col. 2, 1. 6, from bottom, for‘ Paul, Veronese’ read § Paul Veronese’ 
Pp. 222, col. 1,1. 4, for ‘ disease’ read £ decease ;’ |. 15, for ‘ or’ read 
‘and ;° 1.99, for ‘ Menges’ read *‘ Mengs;’ }. 42, for * Eslum’ read 
‘Erlum,’ for ‘ Woolett’? read * Woollett.’ 


SSE NEL NO NIE GIN ERT IS CSTE WT PETES 


VERY SUPERIOR HISTORICAL WORKS, 
Printed for Pinnock and Maunder, Mentorian Press, No. 267, 
Strand; and sold by all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 


PINNOCK’S New and Improved EDITION (the 
Sixteenth,) of Dr. OLIVER GOLDSMITH’S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND, abridged for the use of Schools, and brought down bya 
well-written CONTINUATION to the REIGN oF GFORGE THE 
FourTH. In adiition to the Questions for Examination, compre- 
hensive Genealogical Tables, Explanatory Notes, an<d other esteemed 
Improvements contained in former Editions of this highly popular 
Work, the present embraces a mass of useful matter to be met 
with in no similar Publication ; viz. Classical and Biographical Elu- 
cidations; Tables of Cotemporary Sovereigns ; Eminent Persons 
who flourished in each Reign; and a Compendious View of the 
British Constitution, Illustrated by a Classical and Modern Union 
Map of England and Wales, and engraved Frontispiece —5s. 6d. 

On the same plan, price 5s. 6d. each, and equally distinguished 
by the introduction of new and original matter, maps, &c. are just 
published, 

PINNOCK’S IMPROVED EDITIONS OF DR. GOLDSMITH'S 
HISTORIES OF ROME AND GREECE; 
With Questions for Examination, classical Names accented, &c. &c. 

*,* The celebrity and universal adoption of ‘ PINNOCK’S CA- 
TECHISMS of the ARTS and SCIENCES,’ have induced the Pub- 
lishers to print new and extensive editions of all of them, corrected, 
and improved with great care; and they take this opportunity of 
returning their sincere thanks to the numerous Teachers through- 
out the kingdom, who have introduced them, aud their various Ele- 
mentary publications, into their Establishments, and for tbe liberal 
aud highly flattering commendations they have bestowed on them. 

N.B. The public are respeetfully cautioned against the numerous 
surreptitious publications on the Interrogatory System, particularly 
against the Piracies of the Catechisms, which, notwithstanding the 
late decision of the Lord Chancellor, some have had the temerity to 
circulate in a clandestine manner. Such base attempts, howeve!s 
will be speedily exposed aud punished. rae, 
NE CS PS 
LONDON :—Published by J. Limerrp, 355, Strand, two doors 

EAST Of Exeter Change; where advertisements are received, 

and communications ‘ for the Editor’ (post paid) are to be ad- 

dressed. Sold also by Sourer, 73, St. Paul’s Church Yard; 

CHApPLE, Pall Mall; Grapet, Liverpool; and by all Booksel- 

jers and Newsvenders in the United Kingdom. Printed by 











Davyipson, Old Boswell Court. 
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